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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Seven Short Stories 


The names and places have been changed or concealed, but these 
stories have all happened. They come to mind with the events of 


Holy Week. 


D. F. Miller 


1. 

IT ALL BEGAN very simply and un- 
dramatically. Ronald Fitch bought a 
piece of property and a home from his 
brother, Ben, just before he got mar- 
ried. It was a good piece of property 
and a good home. The price seemed 
fair, even a bit below what realtors 
were asking for similar homes at the 
time. But neither knew that a crash and 
a depression were at hand. 

The depression hit Ronald hard and 
Ben softly. The former lost his job 
and could not keep up his payments on 
his home. He asked Ben to carry him 
until the depression would pass and he 
could get a job, but Ben was panicky 
as his own income fell. Everybody was 
asking to be carried. So Ben washed 
his hands of Ron’s indebtedness and 
permitted a large building and loan 
company to take over the deed to his 
home. In a short time it took over the 
home. 

Ronald and his wife had to move 
in with her parents. Their home was 
crowded and inconvenient, and Ronald 
had lots of time to brood. He brooded 
mostly against Ben, who showed few 
external signs of being affected by the 
depression. He had little trouble infect- 
ing his wife and her whole family with 


his sense of injury. The depression 
lasted two years, and by the end of 
that time Ronald and all his in-laws 
had made up their minds that they 
would never speak to Ben or any mem- 
ber of his family again. 


“And when they came to the place 
that is called Calvary they crucified 
Him there; and the robbers, one on the 
right hand and the other on the left. 
And Jesus said: ‘Father, forgive them, 
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for they know not what they do’. 


Z. 

The little girl was just eight years 
old. She was Peter Barker’s only child. 
Her name was Mary, and he thought 
there had never been such a child. She 
was the brightest and sweetest child in 
her class at school. She had been 
chosen by the Sisters for the best parts 
in the children’s shows, and for the 
privileged place in many a church pro- 
cession. Everybody loved her, but no- 
body with anything like the love of 
Peter Barker. 

But Mary Barker was dying. It was 
that virus pneumonia that doctors 
seemed to know so little about. Peter 
Barker brought in every specialist whose 
name was even suggested, no matter 
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what the expense. They read the charts 
of the patient, touched her chest briefly 
with their stethoscopes, suggested some- 
thing that had already been done, and 
then left. And Mary Barker died. 

Then Peter Barker swore a great 
oath. He had never been a very reli- 
gious man, though his oath sounded 
as if he had. He was known to 
have had a pretty wild youth. 
Business, or what was called business, 
kept him away from Mass on Sunday 
often. It was his own idea that he 
should have only one child. This was 
the oath that Peter Barker swore: 

“Tf God can take this child away 
from me, I’m through with God. I 
swear by the body of my dead girl 
that I shall never recognize God again.” 

Peter Barker went to his daughter’s 
funeral, but was never seen in church 
thereafter. 


“And one of those robbers who were 
hanged blasphemed Him saying: ‘If 
thou be the Christ, save Thyself and 
us.” But the other, answering, rebuked 
him saying: ‘Neither dost thou fear 
God, seeing thou art under the same 
condemnation? And we indeed justly, 
for we receive the just reward of our 
deeds; but this Man hath done no evil.’ 
And he said to Jesus: ‘Remember me 
when Thou shalt come into Thy king- 
dom.’ And Jesus said to him: ‘Amen I 
say to thee, this day thou shalt be with 
Me in Paradise’.” 


3. 

They said there had been a time 
when Barbara Lacy was a lovely and 
highly respected woman. It was her 
first marriage that marked a kind of 
turning point. Everybody had advised 
her against the marriage. It must have 
been good advice, because the mar- 
riage lasted only two years, and when it 
broke up, Barbara was already a 
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changed woman. 

There was a second marriage, and 
then a third, and with each one she 
became less and less recognizable as 
the woman her friends and relatives 
had once known. “Promiscuous” was 
the ugly word that was whispered about, 
because people who knew her so often 
ran into her at cocktail bars and night- 
clubs, always, it seemed, with a dif- 
ferent man. 

She had had one child by her first 
marriage, a boy. At her first divorce 
the judge had assigned the boy to her, 
only because she seemed to be the 
lesser of two evils. The judge did not 
seem to know how great an evil in it- 
self the lesser of two evils can be. The 
boy was twelve when the police picked 
him up as the key figure in a gang of 
boy brigands. They questioned him at 
length, and when somebody tried to 
soften him by speaking of his mother, 
the boy said savagely: 

“T hate my mother. I hate her, and 
I never want to see her again!” 


“Now there stood by the cross of 
Jesus, Mary His mother . . . When 
Jesus, therefore, had seen His mother 
and the disciple standing whom He 
loved, He saith to His mother: ‘Woman, 
behold thy son. After that He saith 
to His disciple: ‘Son, behold thy 
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mother’. 


4. 

They gave you a good education at 
the State University. The list of grads 
who had made a name for themselves, 
or at least a good-sized fortune, took up 
pages in the yearbook. The parents of 
Felix Waite were impressed and sent 
him there. 

Felix did not waste his opportuni- 
ties. He was a lad who could not only 
take the practical courses that would 
help him make money, but who always 
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showed an interest in the philosophical 
aspects of things. He took a great many 
philosophical courses. He studied Kant. 
He studied Comte. He studied Spen- 
cer. He studied James. He doted on 
John Dewey. He went to the bottom of 
things, and found, according to the 
only masters he was directed to study, 
that there was nothing there. No God. 
No plan. No soul. No spiritual realities. 

The career of Felix after graduation 
was meteoric. He got hold of a new in- 
vention and built a factory to produce 
it. He made a million. Then a second 
million. He travelled. He married— 
twice. Whatever he wanted was his. 

He was only forty when they found 
him hanging by a piece of nylon rope 
(the best rope money could buy) from 
a carved oak beam in his basement. 
He had looked all over for something 
worthwhile in life, but there was noth- 
ing there. 


“Now from the sixth hour there was 
darkness over the whole earth, until 
the ninth hour. And about the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud voice say- 
ing: ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?’ ” 


5. 

It had long been a hobby of mine 
to study the influences that made men 
drunkards, when I chanced to meet 
George Potter. It was in a ward in the 
city hospital. George had been a high 
salaried accountant, had had a good 
wife, home and children—before he be- 
came an incorrigible drunkard. He had 
nothing and nobody now. He wasn’t 
going to last long, they told me. But 
he liked to talk. Didn’t seem to mind 
the nearness of other patients in the 
ward. He had that peculiar flushed 
countenance, combined with a growing 
paleness of the lips where the redness 
should be, that I had seen so often. 
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George invited my questions. 

“This is what I’d like to know, 
George. Can you recall a day or a 
time when you could have saved your- 
self? We hear so much these days about 
drunkenness being a disease, the result 
of a physical condition that a man 
can’t control, and the like. Do you 
think it was that for you?” 

A reflective shadow passed over 
George’s features, not unmixed with 
sadness. 

“T’ve thought about that often,” he 
said. “I wouldn’t know about others, 
but I’ll take all the blame for what I 
did with my life. Drunkenness wasn’t 
my first sin. There was always some- 
thing I did wrong before I let myself 
go in that. I quarrelled selfishly with 
my wife. Or I was too free with other 
women. Or I didn’t say any prayers for 
months. Or I refused to do any fasting 
or abstaining. These were all sins, I 
knew, and I just didn’t mind going a 
little farther and getting drunk. I 
found that if you fight against God in 
one way, even if only in your mind, 
you'll fight against Him in others, and 
then He just drops you. That’s why I 
became a drunkard.” 


“Afterward Jesus, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, said: ‘I 
thirst. ” 


6. 

There is always a note of finality 
about a serious heart attack. It whis- 
pers a message of warning to one who 
has the good fortune to survive it at 
all. The attack that struck Tom Devlin 
was very serious. His breathing con- 
tinued to be short and labored when he 
regained consciousness. In the hospital 
to which they brought him he was com- 
manded to lie very still. An oxygen 
tube took some of the burden off the 
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heart. and lung muscles. 

The family begged a priest to call on 
Tom Devlin. He needed one, if any- 
body did. He had been a dynamo of 
action, running a construction crew on 
big jobs. He had been pretty much of 
a slacker about religion. No time. No 
time. He had said it again and again. 

The priest thought he was being 
tactful. He did not speak of death, but 
only of danger. “Anything can happen 
to any of us at any time. It is good to 
be ready, etc. etc.” 

Tom Devlin reacted violently. The 
oxygen tube tore from his nostril as he 
jerked his head upward and cried out: 
“Don’t talk to me about dying! I’ve 
got too much to live for, do you under- 
stand! I’ve got to live! I won’t die!” 

It was the last thing Tom Devlin 
said. The feared second attack swept 
over him. Shades of changing color 
cascaded over his face. He was dead 
when an interne touched a stethoscope 
to his heart. 


“And it was almost the sixth hour; 
and there was darkness all over the 
earth until the ninth hour. And the sun 
was darkened, and the veil of the tem- 
ple was rent in the midst; and Jesus, 
crying with a loud voice, said: ‘Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit’.” 


2 

Her job was all finished. Mrs. Martha 
Harrow could face death with the 
knowledge that she could not do any 
more for, or against, her two children. 

John was the elder. He had wanted 
to be a priest when he was fifteen. She 
had considered it a preposterous idea. 
It was out of the question. She wouldn’t 
hear of it. Suppose John’s father died 
and left her alone? Besides, she was 
entitled to some added support from 
John as soon as he was old enough to 
take a job, after all her years of slav- 


ing for him. 

John had clung to his dream until 
he was twenty and then dropped it. At 
thirty he married a divorced woman. 
He was very unhappy over it. But what 
could he do? He now had three children 
by her—three lifelong ties to a bad 
marriage that held him chained outside 
the fold of God. 


Helen was the other child. At twenty- 
two Helen had wanted to marry a 
Polish boy with a long name. She was 
deeply in love. But her mother let Helen 
know that such a marriage would be a 
disgrace to the family. In fact, she 
would have nothing further to do with 
her if she didn’t stop seeing the boy 
at once. There were plenty of fish in the 
sea. There was no need for her to go 
marrying a foreigner. (The Polish boy 
became a great American hero in the 
second World War.) 


Helen submitted to her mother under 
an unending lash of nagging. She was 
now in her thirties, holding down a job 
she detested for a loan company, restless, 
unhappy, inclined to throw herself at 
men, without much faith or character. 

Mrs. Harrow was dying. Neither of 
her children was at her bedside. Her 
job was finished. It was too late to go 
back and do anything differently. Just 
before she died she dreamed that she 
was a young bride again, gaily entering 
upon her married life. She woke up with 
a start, wishing with all her strength 
that the dream were true. It wasn’t. She 
was an old woman dying. Her work 
was done. 


“There was a jar there full of vine- 
gar; so they, putting a sponge full of 
hyssop, put it to His mouth. Jesus, 
therefore, when He had taken the vine- 
gar, said: ‘It is consummated’ Then 
He bowed His head and yielded up 
His spirit.” 
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Father O’Halloran’s Mass 


If this story does not catch at your heartstrings, it will be because 
you have never known an old person such as it portrays so well. 


L. G. Miller 


OLD FATHER O’HALLORAN appre- 
ciated the thoughtfulness of his former 
parishioners in visiting him in his re- 
tirement, but he was always vaguely 
glad when the visiting time was over 
and, amid many expressions of solici- 
tude and promises to return soon, they 
took their leave. 

Take Mrs. Grodzicky, now, she that 
had been Rosie Hanrahan. He had bap- 
tized Rosie, taught her catechism, and 
married her, and her devotion to her old 
pastor was so great that it brought her 
out on the bus every Tuesday after- 
noon, rain or shine, to the hospital 
where he lived out his old age. Rosie 
had paid her regular call that very 
afternoon, and according to their usual 
custom, they had played a few hands 
of skat together. This was a ritual with 
Rosie; she fondly imagined that thus 
she brought sunshine into his life. There 
had been a day when Father O’Halloran 
had enjoyed nothing better than a game 
of skat, played for a dime a hundred 
(which, God knows, would neither 
break a man nor make him a million- 
aire), but the years had taken the edge 
off his mind, and the game he played 
with Rosie now every Tuesday after- 
noon was a pitiful thing; even he could 
realize that. 

“Tt’s your play, Father,” Rosie would 
say. 

“Why, so it is, so it is. There!” 

“Oh, no, Father. Don’t play that 
card. Play your jack.” 

“All right, Rosie. Here’s my jack.” 

Rosie knew all the cards in his hand, 
for he held them loosely, and at times 
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they tumbled down on the table face 
up. Rosie would patiently pick them up 
and return them to him, and they 
would go on. It was a pitiful thing, and 
no one knew it better than he, but he 
would not hurt Rosie’s feelings for the 
world by telling her so. He was old and 
forgetful, but he wanted Rosie to come 
and see him. She was a fine girl, and 
the trouble was she started his memory 
going back over the past to the days 
when Rosie was in pigtails, and he 
was still an active pastor, sitting in his 
rectory at his roll-top desk, with his 
battered biretta on the back of his head, 
getting ready to marry or to bury or 
to baptize. They had been crowded 
years, and the memories would not 
leave him alone. 

He listened to Rosie’s chatter about 
the parish; how the new young assist- 
ant had organized the CYO, and could 
be seen rushing here and there about 
the parish grounds in sweat-shirt and a 
faded old baseball cap; how Mrs. 
McSorley had gotten huffy again and 
quit the Altar Society for the tenth 
time; how young Mary Ann Dwyer was 
“carrying on with a Prodestan” and was 
like to break her mother’s heart, and 
she that everybody thought was cut out 
for the convent. 

Father O’Halloran listened to it all 
and nodded and smiled, but all this 
which had been the very stuff of his 
life seemed remote from him now. It was 
comforting to see Rosie and hear her 
chatter, but after a while he was tired 
and was glad to be left alone. 

So now the old priest sat in his easy 
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chair by the window and _ listened 
vaguely to the familiar sounds in the 
corridor outside his room. It was four- 
thirty, and he waited for the sound of 
the lunch-wagon being rolled along the 
corridor, and the tinkle of dishes as 
the brisk young brothers brought sup- 
per to each patient. There was not 
much eagerness in his anticipation. His 
appetite was as old and worn as the 
rest of him, he thought with a rueful 
smile. Such a useless old fellow he was! 
All he did was sit by the window, 
and even when he tried to pray, no 
sooner had a few beads passed through 
his fingers when his thoughts slipped 
away on him again into a vague mist 
of memories where there were no sharp 
and clear outlines, but everything was 
bathed in a gray light. 

There was only one regret that occa- 
sionally made itself felt; one thing he 
felt he would like to do, and yet he 
knew it was impossible, and so never 
mentioned it to anyone. Gently he 
drifted through the days and nights, 
and was mildly surprised at how little 
it alarmed him that the shadows were 
lengthening over his life with each pass- 
ing day, and soon he must slip away 
into eternity. 

There was a knock at his door, and 
he looked up, expecting to find the 
brother there with his supper tray. In- 
stead, it was a priest, the young chap- 
lain of the hospital, who often stopped 
in with a cheery hello for the old man. 

“How are you tonight, Father O’Hal- 
loran?” the young priest asked. 

“Well enough, thanks be to God,” 
he answered from the depths of his 
easy chair. 

“T just stopped in for a minute be- 
cause I wanted to ask you something. 
Wouldn’t you like to say Mass?” 

The old priest looked up at his 
visitor, and for an instant a wild hope 


sprang up in his heart. 

“Who told you that?” he asked al- 
most before he realized what he was 
saying. Then all the weight of his 
years settled down on him, all the stiff- 
ness and fatigue, and he looked away. 
“You’re joking, Father.” 

“No, I’m not. Did anyone ever tell 
you you couldn’t say Mass?” 

“Ves. Right after my heart attack.” 

“Come now, Father O’Halloran. That 
was three years ago. What’s to stop 
you from saying Mass now?” 

“But I’m nothing but a spavined old 
war-horse, Father. I can’t even get 
around the hospital any more.” 

“Oh, we could fix that up. Put you 
in a wheel-chair, roll you down to the 
chapel, and stand you up by the altar. 
You could say the Blessed Virgin votive 
Mass, which is very short, and there’d 
always be someone on hand to help you 
out.” 

The old priest was silent. This was 
his dream, but he dared not cling to it. 

“No, no, Father. It’s impossible. I 
couldn’t do it. You don’t really think I 
could, do you?” 

“Of course I think you could, other- 
wise I wouldn’t ask you.” 

“Well, I don’t really see how—” 

“Tell you what we'll do, Father. 
Tomorrow morning about 7:30, after I 
have brought Communion to the sick, 
I'll come up and get you myself.” 

“Tomorrow morning!” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“Oh, not tomorrow morning! What 
if I can’t make it? What if I faint or 
something right in the middle of Mass? 
Wouldn’t that be a terrible thing?” 

“Nonsense, Father. I’ve been watch- 
ing you and thinking it over, and 
there’s no reason why you can’t say 
Mass. Besides, I talked to the doctor, 
and he said it would be all right.” 

“Did he really think so?” 
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“Of course he did. Tomorrow morn- 
ing I’ll be in, so be ready for me.” 

“But Father—” 

“No excuses, now. I’m counting on 
you.” 

Father O’Halloran ate very little sup- 
per that night. He toyed with his food. 
and he could not get his thoughts off 
the fantastic proposal which had been 
made to him. There was very little 
excitement in his life, and, old as he 
was, this was a project fairly to stagger 
him. To say Mass! He began to imagine 
all sorts of things happening to him. 
He would die during the night. He 
would break his fast. He would collapse 
on the way to the chapel. He would 
upset the chalice. 

“T can’t do it, I can’t do it!” he cried 
out in anguish. 

“What’s that, Father?” said the 
brother, who had come in to take away 
his tray. 

“T can’t say Mass. You don’t think 
I can, do you, Brother?” 

“Why not?” said the brother cheer- 
fully. To tell the truth, he had been 
forewarned of this question. 

“But look how old and feeble I am.” 

“Oh, you’re not feeble, Father. Why 
you're looking better now than you 
did a year ago.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you really think I can say 
Mass?” 

“Of course you can.” 

The old man shifted in his easy 
chair and picked up his rosary lying on 
the window sill. 

“Imagine me saying Mass again!” An 
anxious thought struck him. 

“You won’t let me break my fast, 
will you, Brother?” 

“No, Father. I'll watch you like a 
hawk.” 

Father O’Halloran was still mutter- 


ing to himself, when, a little while 
later, the brother came in to help him 
prepare for sleep. This was a regular 
and pains-taking ritual, and when he 
had been gently deposited on his bed, 
the old man lay quietly on his back, 
his worn and lined face sunk into the 
pillow; his shrivelled body almost like 
that of a child beneath the sheet. 

“Everything all right, Father?” 

“Yes, Brother. Thank you kindly.” 

“That’s fine. Good night, Father.” 

“Good night.” He closed his eyes, 
then opened them wide. “Brother!” 

“Ves,” 

“You won’t forget to call me in good 
time.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Thank you kindly, Brother.” 

The Brother hesitated at the door, 
noticing how wide awake his patient 
seemed. A frown appeared on the old 
man’s face, adding to the network of a 
thousand wrinkles which covered his 
features. 

“Do you really think I can go 
through with it?” 

“Of course you can, Father.” 

“But my poor old bones are so stiff, 
Brother. I can’t genuflect. Maybe I’d 
better not try to say Mass tomorrow.” 

“Now Father, you’re going to say 
Mass, so no more excuses. You do the 
best you can with your poor old knees, 
and the good Lord will help you along.” 

“But it’s been three years. I may 
have forgotten how it goes.” 

“Fine chance of that, after saying 
Mass for fifty years! You go to sleep 
now; you'll need all your strength.” 

At four o’clock in the morning the 
brother on duty as night-nurse noted 
from his station in the corridor that 
the light above Father O’Halloran’s 
door was on. Silently he made his way 
down the long corridor amid the weird 
shadows cast by the shaded night-lights 
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and softly entered the old priest’s room, 
where he found the patient staring wide- 
awake at the ceiling. 

“Anything wrong, Father.” 

“What time is it, Brother?” 

“Four o’clock.” 


“Well, don’t you think I’d better 
start getting ready?” 

Now this brother too had been 
primed, and was fully equal to the 
occasion. 

“Pretty soon now, Father. But mean- 
while you ought to sleep a little more.” 

“Sleep, the man says,” said the old 
priest testily. “I can’t sleep a wink, 
wondering how it’s all going to turn 
out.” 

“Well, rest, then. We'll get you up in 
plenty of time, never fear.” 

At four-thirty, at five-ten, and at 
five-forty-five the light went on again; 
the old man was working himself up to 
a fine state of excitement, and the 
brother began to wonder if after all 
it had been such a wise thing to bring 
up the subject of saying Mass. At six 
o’clock Father O’Halloran could be 
restrained no longer; he insisted on 
being helped out of bed and into his 
clothes. After walking about the room 
a little bit to “test his pins,” as he 
said, he sat down in his easy chair, 
rosary in hand, to prepare himself. 

At seven-thirty, when the chaplain 
finally came, there was an absolutely 
anguished expression on the old priest’s 
face. 

“Well, Father O’Halloran. Are you all 
ready for the big adventure?” 

“T don’t know, Father. I feel awful 
shaky today. Maybe I ought not to try 
it until tomorrow.” 

“Nonsense, Father. I’ve got a wheel- 
chair right here, and before you know 
it you'll be standing at the altar.” 

The old priest made no further pro- 
test as they bundled him into the wheel- 


chair, rolled him down the corridor, 
into the elevator, and down to the first 
floor. He clung tightly to his rosary 
until they arrived at the little sacristy. 
The vestments had been carefully laid 
out, and he reached out to touch them 
with a gesture almost like a caress. In 
silence the young priest carefully helped 
him to vest so that he would not have 
to move his stiff arms more than was 
absolutely necessary, and led him 
slowly out to the altar. 


There was no one in the chapel except 
the chaplain, who served the Mass, and 
a brother, who hovered watchfully 
nearby. But now that the great moment 
had arrived, there was no need for 
watchfulness. The old priest seemed to 
forget all his aches and pains. He laid 
out the corporal upon the altar, glanced 
at the Missal which had been opened 
for him, and edged his way to the foot 
of the altar. 


“In nomine Patris et Filit et Spiritus 
Sancti. Amen. Introibo ad altare Dei.” 

Uncertainly at first, then his voice 
growing stronger with each invocation, 
he proceeded with his Mass. There was 
no need for prompting; the habits of 
fifty years daily at the altar took over 
his mind and memory completely. The 
Mass prayers rolled easily off his tongue, 
the bell rang, and the two watchers 
felt their eyes mist over to see the 
mighty effort he made to bend his 
arthritic old knees, with little sighs and 
grunts not so much of pain as of sheer 
joy that he was able to make the effort 
after all this time. 


Slowly the Mass came to an end. 
The old priest read the English prayers 
at the foot of the altar from the card, 
painfully got to his feet, and shuffled 
to the sacristy, with the chaplain and 
Brother close beside him. Reverently 
and without a word they took the Mass 
vestments from him, and then led him 
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to a comfortable chair in the corner. 
There, when he was settled, he broke 
the silence at last. 
“God bless you, Father,” said Father 


out into great racking sobs. 

The young chaplain and the brother 
looked at each other, and there were 
tears in their eyes too as in unspoken 














O’Halloran to the young priest, “for 
what you’ve done this day.” And so 
saying, his old eyes screwed up, his 
head dropped and suddenly he broke 


agreement they turned and tip-toed out 
of the sacristy, closing the door gently 
behind them. Father O’Halloran’s tears, 
they felt, were for God alone to see. 


Man, The Unhealthy Animal 

Ministering to the sick in the United States is a tremendous business, as 
the following figures, current several years ago, will show: 

1,100,000 persons in the United States attend to the care of the sick on a 
professional basis. 

U. S. citizens suffer 100,000,000 illnesses, serious and slight, in the course of 
an average year. 

700,000 hospital beds are occupied each day of the year. 

For the care of the sick there are: 

145,000 doctors, 

280,000 nurses or student nurses, 

60,000 dentists, 

150,000 pharmacists, 

7,000 hospitals, 

8,000 clinics, 

60,000 pharmacies. 

Each year the American public spends $715,000,000 in medicines. 

Each year the sum of $3,500,000,000 is spent for medical care in all forms. 

Doctor Alexis Carrell, who mentions these figures in Man the Unknown, 
draws the justifiable conclusion that although modern hygiene has made 


many advances, disease is far from being mastered. It has simply changed 
in nature. 


Infallible Source 

Great indeed is the power of the press, as appears from what happened to 
a small town newspaper editor recently. 

This particular editor remarked one morning to his housekeeper as she 
served him his breakfast that he believed the potato crop this year would be 
a good one. 

The good lady vehemently disagreed, and advanced some reasons for 
her opinion which seemed perfectly good and sound, and even half-convinced 
the editor. 

However, it so happened that he had already written and printed an edi- 
torial on the subject in which he advanced his opinion that the crop would 
be exceptional. Immediately after breakfast the housekeeper took up her 
copy of the paper, and when the editor came home that evening, she met 
him with an abject apology. 

“You were entirely right about the potatoes,” she told him. “It says so 
right here in the paper.” 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


Problem: I am engaged and looking forward to a very happy marriage. 
But there is one doubt in my mind that seems to cast a shadow over my 
happiness. Long before I met my fiance, I fell into sin with another person. 
This has long since been confessed and deeply repented. The doubt in my 
mind is whether I should tell my husband-to-be about this previous fall. Is 
such a confession necessary or even advisable for persons about to be mar- 
ried? I dread the thought of it; but do not want anything to stand in the 
way of our happiness. 


Solution: It is neither necessary nor advisable to make a confession of 
your past life to the man you are about to marry. You made your confes- 
sion through the priest to God, and your sin was forgiven. The only lasting 
effect the sin should have on your life is to keep you humble, grateful for 
the forgiveness you received, and more and more dependent on God’s help 


to remain good. But there is no reason for your revealing the past to anyone. 


Sometimes a man who wants to marty a girl tries to insist that she tell him 
whether she had ever in her life lapsed from virtue. This is an unjust de- 
mand, an uncalled for probing into the secret and sacred conscience of an- 
other. A girl has no obligation of making a personal confession even in the 
face of such demands. Indeed, she may even recognize in such demands a dan- 
ger sign: they may be motivated by an excessively jealous spirit that would 
cause her great sorrow after marriage. 


Even in the case that a boy or girl in love might suggest that they make 
mutual confessions to each other, the idea should be resisted and rejected. 
Lovers and engaged couples should be content to be able to say to each other 
that they cherish the grace of God and freedom from sin above all other 
goods, and that they will be loyal to each other for the whole of their lives. 
Moreover, it is more important that they help each other to avoid sin in 
their own pre-marriage association than that they worry about their own 
or their partner’s repented past. 
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Unconverted 


In the experience of all of us, there has probably been someone who 
came as close to the truth as the man whose story is told here. Maybe 
one extra prayer would have averted the tragedy involved. 


D. J. Corrigan 


SOMETIME in the winter of 1941 the 
old fellow used to drop around to sit 
in on our convert classes. Always he 
came late, listened quietly, and then 
remained for a chat. I rather enjoyed 
these conversations, as Cornelius Saw- 
yer was a well educated man, who 
could surprise anyone with his knowl- 
edge of biblical languages, philosophy 
and ecclesiastical history. For a Negro 
he had come a long way, holding degrees 
from the Universities of Michigan and 
Illinois, bearing evidence that his erudi- 
tion was the product of life-long study 
rather than of credit hours and college 
diplomas. At our first meeting he in- 
formed me that he had been teaching 
in the St. Louis colored public high 
schools for more than thirty years. 

“What have you been teaching most 
of that time?” I asked him. 

“Latin,” he replied, with a smile. 

But he had not come to talk about 
Latin or pedagogy. Religion was upper- 
most in his mind. And he was very 
frank and vigorous in his opinions. 

“The more I read,” he declared one 
evening, “the more I admire the Catho- 
lic Church. Her stability through the 
years, her unswerving doctrines, her 
peerless social teachings—all proclaim 
the true greatness that belongs to your 
Church.” 

Sensing a possible convert, I let him 
go on. . 

“T have been a Protestant all my 
life,” he continued. “But as I get older 
I see that your position on the Bible is 
the only one that makes sense. Any- 
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one who has an acquaintance with the 
biblical manuscripts and original He- 
brew and Greek languages must re- 
alize that Luther’s and the Protestant 
doctrine of ‘private interpretation’ is 
inanely ignorant and stupid.” 

I began to wonder what manner of 
Protestant was this, who was so willing 
to repudiate the most sacred plank of 
Luther’s rebellion. But perhaps that 
was as it was bound to be: when a man 
begins to learn the fundamental facts 
about the Holy Books and when he 
begins to look around for proof that 
Sacred Writ is inspired of the Holy 
Ghost, and when he cannot find that 
proof in Protestantism, why then he 
either turns to the Catholic Church or 
—as is often happening with Protes- 
tants these days—he casts the Bible to 
the winds. 

“That reminds me of something 
humorous that happened a few years 
ago,” he went on. “Our minister an- 
nounced that he was going to start a 
Bible study class. I had been hoping 
for something like that. So at the time 
appointed I put in an appearance, a 
little bit early. While waiting I decided 
to look over a Hebrew Old Testament 
and a Greek New Testament which I 
had brought along. The minister finally 
arrived and seeing the books, asked: 
‘What are they?’ ‘Here’s a Greek New 
Testament and also a Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament,’ I replied. ‘The original Jan- 
guages in which they were written. 
They were not first composed in Eng- 
lish, you know.’ The minister took me 








off my feet when he said: ‘Is that so? 
I never knew that before.’ You can 
imagine, Father, how long I stayed in 
that Bible class.” 

As weeks went by, the old man kept 
coming, but never by any word or ges- 
ture did he indicate that he would like 
to join the convert class. I began to 
suspect that his interest in religion and 
the church was mainly academic, much 
like his absorption in Latin and Greek, 
and the history of the past. Then one 
evening he made a statement that 
afforded me an opportunity to present 
him with a direct invitation. 

“T am becoming convinced more 
and more,” he said, “that Protestantism 
does not have a thing to offer us, either 
in the way of religious truth or inter- 
racial justice. On the other hand, 
though, I never attend a Catholic serv- 
ice or read a Catholic book without 
learning something that is definite and 
helpful.” 

“Mr. Sawyer,” I told him, “you 
have been coming here for several 
weeks. I gather from your conversation 
that you have lost your confidence in 
Protestantism and that you have noth- 
ing but admiration for Catholicism. 
You know a lot about the Catholic 
Church, but it is all from the outside. 
You have never had a chance to get 
an acquaintance with and an apprecia- 
tion of it from the inside. If you wish— 
and this does not mean that you would 
have to become a Catholic—I would 
be happy to give you a course of instruc- 
tions on the teachings and devotional 
practices of the Church.” 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
but then with a note of finality said: 
“No, Father, I am a little too old to be 
making any changes.” 

He left and never came back again. 


The years of war and its aftermath 
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passed, and Mr. Sawyer was all but 
forgotten. Then suddenly there appear- 
ed in the Negro newspaper St. Louis 
Argus, January 14, 1949, this head- 
line: “C. SAWYER, TEACHER FOR 
THIRTY FIVE YEARS, BURIED.” 
After describing his last illness and 
death, the paper went on to tell about 
the funeral: 


“Hundreds of persons, many of whom 
he had taught, viewed the remains at 
Washington Tabernacle Church Wednes- 
day afternoon and attended the last rites 
at the church Wednesday night. The prin- 
cipal and members of the faculty of 
Vashon High School, where the veteran 
educator was transferred in 1934 after 
twenty one years at Sumner High School, 
sat in a body at the funeral service. The 
choir of Vashon High School, under the 
direction of Miss Ruth Greene, sang. 
Bishop and Mrs. Joseph Gomez, of the 
AME Church, were present. 

“Of Canadian birth, Mr. Sawyer came 
to Toledo, Ohio, from Colchester, Ontario, 
at the age of nine and secured his elemen- 
tary and high school education there. It 
was in this city under the Rev. William- 
son, pastor of First Baptist Church, that 
he became interested in the ministry and 
teaching which were both to have their 
share in his life’s activities later. He serv- 
ed as Sunday school superintendent before 
launching out on his career. 

“His natural bent for teaching was bal- 
anced with his untiring interest in obtain- 
ing all the education possible and his be- 
lief in opportunity and encouragement for 
all youths to get an education. These 
things marked his life’s career. 

“He held two degrees, an A.B. from 
Michigan (1910), where he also received 
training in theology (?), and an M.A. 
from Illinois, his majors being in the 
field of languages and mathematics. He 
was recognized by his students as a friendly 
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teacher who took a fatherly interest in 
them. His interest in Christianity reached 
its heights when he was ordained by the 
Rev. O. C. Maxwell at First Baptist 
Church in 1919.” 


The Catholic imagination can hardly 
be blamed for being curious about this 
man’s meeting with his Maker. In mind 
and conviction he no longer had any 
faith in Protestantism and yet he was 
unwilling really to investigate the 
claims of the Catholic Church. In spite 
of this apparent contradiction to con- 
science, did he still possess a simple 
good faith that would be satisfactory 
to an all-knowing but merciful God? 
That we shall never know, on this earth. 

But it could be that the old gentle- 
man died in good faith and in a sincere 
conscience, if, while saturated with the 
modern Protestant “party line” that “it 
does not make any difference what you 
believe—all churches lead to heaven” 
he really did not know or suspect that 
one church alone possessed the truth 


as founded by Christ. Then very con- 
veniently he could have said to him- 
self: “I admire the Catholic Church; 
I no longer have any trust in Protes- 
tantism, but why go to the bother of 
investigating and changing at my age, 
when it is not necessary.” 

Or it could have been different with 
Cornelius Sawyer. From his reading he 
may have recognized the truth of the 
Catholic Church and his obligation to 
become a member, and yet he might 
have held back for ulterior reasons. 
There could have been the established 
position that he undoubtedly enjoyed 
in Protestant circles, or a problem of 
multiple marriage so common in our 
non-Catholic world, a dread of displeas- 
ing family or friends, a reluctance to 
take on the responsibilities of a good 
Catholic life, or a myriad other less 
worthy motives that may have blocked 
the aspirations of his soul. 

Anyway, there must be a great num- 
ber of Cornelius Sawyers in this world. 
Surely they have need of many prayers. 


W hose Face? 

Sister Blandina, in her book At the End of the Santa Fe Trail, tells the 
story of a Sister of Loretto who was travelling from Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, to Lamay Junction by train back in the ’80’s. When the conductor 
came to take her ticket, she told him to ask the Sister whom she saw sitting 
at some distance in front of her to come and sit with her. The conductor 


replied: 


“You are the only Sister on the train.” 

“Pardon me,” said the Sister, “please look again.” 

The conductor looked and saw that what the Sister thought was another 
Sister was only her own reflection in a mirror at the front of the ear. 

“How long,” he asked, “is it since you saw a looking-glass?” 

“Forty-three years,’ answered the Sister. 


Joe 
“T can’t fast,” said Joe, “because 
It interferes with thinking.” 
Yet Joe will paralyze his mind 
With frequent overdrinking. 
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Character Test (72) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Perfectionism 


Perfectionism may be defined in general as the intense desire to be perfect 
in oneself and in one’s work. Every huinan being has the duty of trying to be 
perfect in the spiritual sense of the word. This involves humility, penance 
after faults, repeated good resolves, and complete dependence on God mani- 
fested in habits of prayer. 


It is in regard to external work and activity that perfectionism sometimes 
becomes a taint on a person’s character. It is customary to use the term to 
describe those who seldom accomplish anything because they seldom feel 
that they can do a job as perfectly as they would like to. Halfway through 
a task they give it up because they see imperfections in their work already. 
Or they may destroy a finished product rather than have others see or use it, 
because it isn’t quite what they would like it to be. Or they waste hours and 
even days trying to iron unimportant imperfections out of unimportant pro- 
ducts of their genius when they might better have gone on to some other 
piece of work. 


The roots of this kind of perfectionism are either vanity, or human respect, 
or sloth, or, sometimes, a combination of all three. Vanity is an inordinate 
desire of being esteemed. Human respect is one of its sisters, consisting of 
an inordinate fear of being criticised. The perfectionist’s trouble is either that 
he wants to be considered a genius, or that he cannot abide even the slightest 
reflection on his genius. The point to note is that the work may be unim- 
portant; the imperfections may be unimportant, and the views of others 
may be unimportant; what is of major importance to the perfectionist is that 
he leave no opening for anybody to think him less than a genius. 


Such perfectionism often grows into sloth. A man who dreams of being 
considered a genius, and usually fails to produce that effect by his work, 
gradually acquires the habit of taking it easy and doing as little as he can 
get by with. He also often shows contentment with great imperfection in 
spiritual matters; he makes very little effort in that regard. 


Perfectionism in one’s work, while never degenerating into carelessness, 
should be subordinated to the good one can do, even though not every job 
will turn out as perfectly as one might wish. 


























“The Dangerous Age” 


A clear and forthright description of the difficulties a person may 
meet with in middle age. At least this much about “the climacteric” 


should be known by all adults. 


H. J. O’Connell 


THERE IS A PERIOD of human life 
which, as a result of old wives’s tradi- 
tions, ignorance, and superstition, many 
persons, especially women, have come to 
dread excessively. This is the period 
called: “the climacteric”, “the dangerous 
age”, “the change of life”, or “the meno- 
pause”. Not a few, approaching this 
time of life, are haunted by fear of 
insanity, nervous breakdown, invalidism, 
and the like. Yet actually, most of these 
fears are groundless. The climacteric is 
a normal episode in the life of everyone 
who lives past middle age, and most 
people, both men and women, go through 
it without too great trouble or disaster. 

Somewhere between the age of forty 
and fifty-five (the average age is forty- 
seven), there occurs in women a very 
definite physical change. To understand 
what happens at this time, it is neces- 
sary to know that there are in the human 
body certain glands, called the “duct- 
less”, or “endocrine” glands, which pour 
important chemical secretions into the 
blood-stream. These chemical secre- 
tions, or “hormones”, serve to regulate 
various bodily functions, such as growth, 
sex-development, bone-formation, me- 
tabolism, muscular tension, etc. Among 
these endocrine glands, are the ovaries, 
the most important of the female sex 
glands, which not only supply the 
“ovum”, which is the source of new 
life, but also control menstruation, and 
play an important part in the working 
of the nervous system. At the meno- 
pause, the ovaries, either gradually or 
all of a sudden, cease to function. As 
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a consequence, child-bearing becomes 
impossible; menstruation halts; and, 
moreover, the chemical balance of the 
body is temporarily thrown off kilter. 
Because of the inter-working of the en- 
docrine system, some of the other glands, 
especially the pituitary, often become 
over- or under-active. After a time, 
the body adjusts itself to the change; 
but, in the meantime, there will be 
noticed, in greater or less degree, some 
of the physical and psychological symp- 
toms that are traditionally associated 
with the change of life. The physical 
symptoms which may be present are: 
“the hot flashes”, perhaps the most com- 
monly recognized sign of the menopause, 
profuse perspiration, lack of “pep” and 
energy, sleeplessness, loss of appetite, 
headaches, nervousness, and restlessness. 

Because of the close relation of body 
and mind, the upsetting of endocrine 
balance has an effect also on the psychol- 
ogy of the individual. At this period, 
there may be a more pronounced tend- 
ency, though this usually remains quite 
within the range of the normal, to de- 
pression, anxiety, irritability, peevish- 
ness, jealousy, resentment, excitability, 
self-pity, criticism, fits of weeping, and 
regret for real or fancied mistakes of 
the past. It may, likewise, be difficult 
for the person to concentrate. Sexual 
desires in some cases increase, though 
more often they decrease in frequency 
and intensity. 

In some women these physical and 
psychological symptoms are quite pro- 
nounced; in others, they scarcely appear 





at all. Authorities estimate that 15% 
of women exhibit no special symptoms 
at the climacteric; about 10% have 
symptoms which do not cause distress; 
about 75% experience some distress, 
though this varies greatly in degree. 
The symptoms of the menopause, it may 
be added, can last anywhere from a 
few weeks to twenty or twenty-five years. 
As a rule, they disappear within three 
years. 

An artificial menopause brought about 
in young women by removal or X-ray 
of the ovaries, can produce the same 
manifestations as those of the natural 
change of life. Indeed, it is generally 
agreed that the symptoms in such cases 
are quite often more violent, and re- 
quire more extensive treatment. 


In men, there is likewise a period of 
climacteric, although this usually comes 
later, between the age of fifty and sixty- 
five, and is generally less acute and 
rapid than that of women. The cause 
is, similarly, the atrophy of the sexual 
glands. The symptoms and treatment 
of the male climacteric are much the 
same as for the menopause, excluding, 
of course, whatever is properly feminine. 

Just how far the organic factor of 
glandular disturbance is responsible for 
the psychological symptoms of the cli- 
macteric is a matter of dispute. Some 
experts place great emphasis on the up- 
setting of endocrine balance as the cause 
of mental trouble. In support of their 
position they point out that proper 
treatment by the substitution of the 
missing chemical substances, or hor- 
mones, can in most cases effect the dis- 
appearance of the symptoms, or at least 
greatly relieve them. Others declare 
that mental and emotional factors dur- 
ing the change of life are even more 
important than the organic in causing 
psychological upsets and disturbance. 

Without doubt, the climacteric is a 
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difficult period of human life. It is a 
time of decline of health and vigor, when 
various illnesses are likely to make their 
appearance. Other conditions, such as 
financial worries, the death of relatives 
and friends, the break-up of one’s own 
home, unfortunate living arrangements, 
and dependence. on the charity of 
relatives, often add to the burdens of 
life. Then, too, there is the realization 
that life is passing swiftly, that one is 
growing old, and that new adventures 
and the attainment of ambitions are be- 
coming more unlikely. 

All these influences throw an added 
burden on the personality. And, when 
one considers that the disturbance of the 
endocrine system of the body, with its 
physical and psychological repercussions, 
also enters the picture, it is not surpris- 
ing that some mental and emotional 
distress is felt at this time of life. In 
fact, it is an encouraging sign of the 
mental soundness of most individuals 
that, even amid the stress and strain of 
modern living, the vast majority of men 
and women adjust to old age with com- 
paratively little trouble. 


The severity of the symptoms at the 
climacteric depends on a number of 
factors. The degree of endocrine dis- 
turbance, the strain put upon the person 
by external conditions, and the habits 
of adjustment to the problems of life 
which the man or woman has formed 
will all play a part. In general, the 
better the health and nervous balance of 
the individual, the less likely is the 
change of life to cause difficulty. On 
the other hand, life-long habits of self- 
pity, pessimism, and excessive emotion- 
alism in ego-centric personalities pre- 
dispose to a break-down. The very fear 
of the climacteric can add to its severity. 
Worthy of note in this connection, is 
the fact that savage women, and those 
accustomed to manual labor and an out- 
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door life, usually pass through the 
change of life with little trouble. “It 
is”, one authority declares, ‘among the 
highly bred, tenderly reared women of 
civilized life, and those having an undue 
share of the ills and stings of life, that 
the menopause is a matter of signifi- 
cance.” Animals, the same expert notes, 
do not manifest aberrations and dis- 
turbances at the climacteric. All these 
facts would point to the conclusion that 
the psychological factors seem to be 
more important in producing mental 
disturbance at this time than the or- 
ganic, though the influence of the latter 
cannot be excluded. In other words, the 
person who has been able to ride the 
bumps of life up to the climacteric with- 
out mental break-down, will pretty 
surely get over this bump too without 
undue trouble. 


It is true that a comparatively few 
men and women, because of inherent 
defect, peculiar life experience, or some 
other reason not yet known, develop, 
in connection with the change of life, a 
psychotic condition, called technically 
“involutional melancholia”. This psy- 
chosis, which is akin to the manic-de- 
pressive, is characterized by an extreme 
exaggeration of the more or less ordinary 
symptoms of the climacteric. Persons 
afflicted by it are abnormally anxious 
and depressed, unreasonably worried 
about the past, and apprehensive of the 
future. They are frightened, restless, 
moan about having committed “the un- 
forgivable sin”, about having brought 
ruin on their families. Sometimes they 
develop delusions, refuse to eat or sleep, 
and may even in their despair try to 
take their own life. 

Fortunately, as was said, this psy- 
chosis develops rarely, only in about 
three people out of a thousand. Even 
in these, it usually clears up in two or 
three years, and treatment can make 
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this period still shorter. It is well, how- 
ever, for everyone to know the symp- 
toms, so as to procure adequate treat- 
ment for such persons as soon as 
possible. 

The means of safeguarding against 
mental break-down, and lessening the 
severity even of the normal symptoms 
of the climacteric can be grouped under 
two headings: 1) adequate physical 
care, and 2) a sensible mental outlook. 

Adequate physical care involves: a) 
a thorough examination by a competent 
physician. Everyone in the middle life 
should have such an examination, not 
only for treatment of disorders proper 
to the change of life, but also to discover 
and arrest other diseases that may pos- 
sibly be present, such as heart-trouble 
and cancer. b) When necessary, the 
doctor will take steps to relieve dis- 
tressing symptoms of the climacteric, 
chiefly by reestablishing the endocrine 
balance of the body. This is called 
“hormonal therapy”, and consists in 
substituting the chemical substances 
which are missing because of the atrophy 
of the sexual glands. These hormones 
(estrogenic preparations, such as: thee- 
lin, amniotin, progynon for women; 
testosterone, inhibitin, proviron for 
men), administered in carefully meas- 
ured doses, help the body to adjust 
gradually to the change of life. This 
method has proved very effective, so 
that fairly complete relief can be af- 
forded in the great majority of cases. 

However, this is not to be taken as 
indicating that most persons need such 
treatment during the climacteric. It is 
generally accepted that only about 30% 
of women need medical treatment at all 
during the menopause, and, of these, 
only about 10% require hormonal ther- 
apy. The percentage of men is even 
lower. It is, however, a comfort to know 
that such treatment is available, if 








needed. 

Developing a sensible mental outlook 
with regard to the change of life is per- 
haps even more important than physical 
care. This implies, first of all, the 
banishing of foolish and unfounded fears. 
The best way of going through the cli- 
macteric with the least possible trouble 
is not to fear it before it comes, and to 
pay as little attention as possible to it 
when it is going on. Fear, as was men- 
tioned, can quite definitely exaggerate 
the symptoms. 


The person should, moreover, try to 
realize that the anxiety, depression, 
irritability, jealousy, and other un- 
pleasant tendencies which they recognize 
in themselves, are to a great extent not 
the result of objective conditions, but 
of their own subjective state of health. 
Hence, in such cases the individual 
should caution himself with such re- 
minders as: “This is’ not really as bad 
as it seems.” “I’m feeling bad; that’s 
why things look so black to me.” “I 
won’t make any decision until I can 
think about this calmly.” Others in the 
family, friends, employers, and superi- 
ors should also be patient and under- 
standing at such times, realizing that 
the person is not acting or speaking 
from ill-will, but because of a special 
emotional strain. 

All should cooperate, likewise, in re- 
moving social and environmental in- 
fluences which interfere with mental 
peace and happiness. This will at times 
demand sacrifice, especially on the part 
of the children; but they should be 
convinced that their parents have de- 
served a secure and tranquil home in 
their declining years, and, in their un- 
selfish love, be glad to do what they can 
to provide this. 

There is need, too, of unselfishness on 
the part of man and wife in making the 
proper sexual adjustment to this period 
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of life. The husband should be aware 
that the woman very often after the 
menopause loses the desire of physical 
union, and may even develop an aver- 
sion to it. This demands considerateness 
on his side. On the other hand, the wife 
ought to take into account the fact that 
the sexual impulses of men usually go 
on much longer than those of women, 
that she is still under the obligation of 
the marriage contract, and that she may 
be putting her husband in serious temp- 
tation by refusing her wifely duty. In 
this matter, as in all other aspects of 
married life, unselfish love of one an- 
other is the key to happiness. 

Some married women, as they ap- 
proach the menopause, have an unrea- 
soning horror of pregnancy. This is 
compounded of the fear of childbirth 
at their age, fear of social pressure and 
ridicule, together with the fear of not 
being able to care for the child until 
it is grown. The only escape from these 
fears is to put one’s trust in the Provi- 
dence of God, Who never gives a re- 
sponsibility without at the same time 
giving the means necessary to fulfil it 
in accordance with His Will. One who 
is a Christian must live according to 
Christian principles, and not be turned 
from doing God’s Will by fear of earthly 
loss, or undue solicitude for the future, 
which is in the Hands of God. 


The consoling truths of religion must 
be, at the climacteric, as at every stage 
of human life, the foundation and bul- 
wark of each one’s peace of soul. The 
past, after sincere repentance for mis- 
takes and sins, should be buried without 
fear in the infinite ocean of Divine 
Mercy. The burdens and trials of the 
present must be borne with generosity 
and resignation, following the example 
of Christ, Who walked before us on the 
way of the Cross. Care for the future, 
when one has done what he reasonably 
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can to prepare for it, ought to be left pass through the portal that leads to 
without excessive solicitude in God’s old age with firm confidence that this 
Hands, with the trust that He will ar- will be a time of peace and happiness, 
range all things for His Glory and the a prelude to the eternal happiness of 
good of those who love and serve Him. Heaven. 

In this way, each man and woman can 


The Difference 

The following dialogue from Peter Michael’s book Design for Christian 
Living is worth reflecting on by those who are too timid to measure up to 
their full ideals as Catholics: 

The world says: Wait until you get rich before you give money away. 

Christ says: Share whatever you have and you'll get more. 

The world says: First get a job that pays a living wage, and then start 
correcting the social order. 

Christ says: Do what needs doing in the world to bring it to Christ. Your 
living will take care of itself. 

The world says: Wouldn’t it have been terrible if we had had six children 
instead of one, what with my income. 

Christ says: You do not know what your income might have been if you 
had trusted me. 

The world says: Wait until you are president of the company before you 
start trying to reform things. 

Christ says: If you wait until you are president of the company you may 
no longer want to reform things. 

The world says: After we get our electric refrigerator . . . 

Christ says: Now! 

The world says: If I don’t have annuity, social security, tenure and life 
insurance first, who will take care of me? 

Christ says: I will. 


How Much for How Little! 


The Medical Mission News quotes some interesting statistics relating to the 
universal American habit of smoking. According to Department of Argiculture 
reports, Americans last year smoked some _  1,725,000,000 packages of 
cigarettes. Say 20c was the average cost of each pack, this means that 
people in the United States shelled out $345,000,000 for cigarettes during the 
year, which was $28,000,000 more than in 1947 

Now it. may be presumed that Catholics numbering about one-sixth of the 
population, spent their proportionate share of this amount, which means 
about $57,500,000. This is about six times as much as the total amount those 
same American Catholics were willing to give in support of the foreign 
missions. On the basis of these same figures, if every American Catholic 
smoker would consume nine packages this year for every ten he smoked last 
year, and would donate the cost of the cigarettes thus saved to the missions, 
these missions would gain $5,750,000 during the year. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





The Way of the Cross 


It has been truly said that it is impossible for a person to have a 
true and effective sorrow for sin without meditation on the sufferings 
the Saviour endured to atone for sin. One of the most popular and 


perfect means of practicing such meditation is by making the Way of 
the Cross. 


1. The way of the Cross is an imaginative pilgrimage to the holy places where 
Our Lord suffered and died for sin. Centuries ago all Christians dreamed of 
being able some day to make such an actual pilgrimage. Because this was im- 
possible for many, representations of the way of the cross were erected in 
their homelands to permit them to make the journey in spirit. 


2. The Way of the Cross may be made in one of three ways: 1) By walk- 
ing from station to station, wherever the fourteen stations have been officially 
erected, and pausing before each one to meditate on the sufferings of the 
Saviour. No special vocal prayers need be said when making the Way of the 
Cross in this way, either before, during or after the journey. 2) By remaining 
in one’s place in church, with a congregation of people, while a priest walks 
from station to station and reads aloud a meditation on each. 3) By holding in 
the hand a crucifix which has been blessed for this purpose, and reciting 20 
Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glory Be to the Fathers, while meditating on the 
Passion of Our Lord. This last method may be used only when one cannot 
make the Way of the Cross in one of the above ways in a church or chapel. 
Those who are too ill to recite 20 Our Fathers, etc., may gain the indulgences 
by merely kissing a crucifix blessed for the Way of the Cross and saying a 
short prayer or ejaculation in honor of the Passion of Our Lord. 


3. The Way of the Cross is said to be the most richly indulgenced devotion 
in the world. Among others, a plenary indulgence is gained each time it is made, 
and a second plenary indulgence is gained at the same time if the person has 
received Holy Communion on the same day. 


It is impossible to think seriously of what the Saviour suffered for 
sin without being moved to deep sorrow for one’s own offenses. It is 
recommended, to those who wish to practice the virtue of penance 
well, that they make the Way of the Cross every day. 





























The Nation’s Watchdog 


Ninety-seven percent of all the cases that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation sends into court result in convictions. That is why kid- 
napping, bank-robbing and other major crimes have decreased so 


notably in the nation. 


T. Kinnally 


TWO ORDINARY looking men step- 
ped from an apartment building into 
Canal Street. The place was New 
Orleans; the time, May Ist, 1936, an 
important day in the annals of American 
crime. For these two young men were 
Alvin “Creepy” Karpis and his lieuten- 
ant, Fred Hunter, sole remnants of the 
once mighty Karpis-Barker gang. The 
rest of their criminal pack of over thirty 
people had been wiped out by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. After 
tracing these two public enemies to 
the Bay City, J. Edgar Hoover and his 
G-Men were now ready to close in. 

As the criminals walked toward their 
Plymouth coupe, Hoover, leading the 
capture, signalled Agents concealed up 
and down the street. As they moved to 
surround the criminals, however, a 
small child sped his scooter toward 
Karpis and Hunter. Preferring to give 
the gangsters a chance at the protec- 
tion of their automobile rather than 
risk having the boy caught in a cross- 
fire, Hoover and his men stood tensely 
silent till he was out of danger. Then, 
guns drawn, they closed in on the num- 
ber one criminals of the country. Hoover 
himself, (to whom Karpis had once 
written, “I’m coming to F.B.I. head- 
quarters with a tommy-gun,”) walked 
to the car and told the gunmen they 
were under arrest. Karpis and Hunter, 
with five automatics and two rifles in 
the car, surrendered immediately. This 
spectacular arrest broke the back of 
America’s terrifying crime wave, the 
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spree of criminal chaos that threatened 
to ruin the nation’s reputation before 
the world. 

The courage and intelligence of the 
members of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation alone dammed this flood of 
crime. For years these crime-slayers 
have played the part of unsung heroes. 
But the story of the F.B.I. is gradually 
becoming known to the people whose 
bureau of investigation it is. 

In 1908 Attorney-General Charles 
Bonaparte requested that the investiga- 
tions of the Department of Justice be 
conducted by a special group of detec- 
tives. Thus was born the F.B.I., which, 
however, was officially named only a 
year later. — 

This newly born division of the De- 
partment of Justice was not a healthy 
baby. Its system was sluggish with in- 
competent investigators, men who had 
neither the ability nor the esprit de 
corps required in an organization des- 
tined to be the nation’s watchdog. 
Throughout several administrations it 
merely provided a convenient closet in 
which to deposit patronage products. 

In 1924, however, Attorney-General 
Harlan F. Stone saw the need of a vig- 
orous investigation bureau. To nourish 
the under-privileged F.B.I., he chose 
an unknown 29 year-old government 
employee named John Edgar Hoover. 

Hoover was born in Washington, 
D. C., on New Year’s Day, 1895. After 
graduating from the law school at 
George Washington University, he ac- 
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cepted a position in the Department of 
Justice. Here he was when Attorney- 
General Stone offered him control of the 
organization he would one day make the 
envy of the world. 


Hoover accepted the Bureau on one 
condition: that henceforth the F.B.I. 
should be a career service. His first 
official act was to weed out the political 
parasites in the Bureau. Then he began 
to construct the look-out tower from 
which he could view and control the 
country’s crime front. Laying down 
strict character requirements for admit- 
tance to the Bureau, Hoover also de- 
manded that future members have 
poise, intelligence, sound judgment and 
physical fitness. The past life of each 
applicant, including even his school 
record, was to be thoroughly investigat- 
ed. Between the ages of 23 and 40, 
applicants must have training in law 
or accounting. In this way the Bureau 
acquired a group of clean-cut young 
men who would be at home in a draw- 
ing-room as well as at shooting it out 
with a killer. 


Hoover had collected a group of the 
nation’s finest young men. But that 
wasn’t enough. He knew he had to give 
them tools with which to work. From 
Congress he obtained possession of the 
federal fingerprint collection. The orig- 
inal number of 110,188 prints has since 
grown to the enormous total of 106,- 
000,000, the largest collection in the 
world. As a result, the Bureau’s Iden- 
tification Division is today one of its 
most powerful antidotes for crime. How- 
ever, the Identification Division is con- 
cerned with more than criminals’ prints. 
Actually, most of the fingerprints are 
those of law-abiding citizens. During 
the last war millions of soldiers and de- 
fense workers had fingerprints entered 
in the F.B.I. files. 


Private citizens often freely send in 
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their own prints to have a record with 
the Bureau in case of accident. The 
story of a mother who recently sought 
aid of the F.B.I. because of family 
difficulties is one example of the value 
of the Fingerprint Division. She had 
not seen her son for seventeen years, 
but a set of his fingerprints had been 
made at the age of 3 years. Immedi- 
ately J. Edgar Hoover’s machine went 
to work: the missing man was quickly 
identified as a fine soldier, now using 
a different name. Mother and son were 
happily reunited. 


After obtaining the fingerprints, 
Hoover continued to build. Ultra-mod- 
ern crime detection laboratories were 
set up. Training schools with required 
courses in firearms, crime scene searches, 
jiu-jutsu. and detection all became 
part of F.B.I. set-up. 


Next, Hoover divided his personnel 
into 3 teams: Special agents, technicians 
and clerks. The S.A.’s (Special Agents), 
whose qualifications have already been 
listed, are the Perry Masons in the 
field, the most skillful investigators in 
the world. They manage the 57 field 
offices scattered throughout the U. S. 
and its possessions. There is scarcely a 
spot in the U. S. that is not within an 
hour’s reach of some capable S. A.! It 
is their duty to investigate violations 
of 120 statutes under the Bureau’s 
jurisdiction. At present 3,800 S. A.’s 
belong to the Bureau. 


Besides the S. A.’s, there are 355 
F.B.I. technicians in Washington, D. C. 
Located in the huge Department of 
Justice Building, (a whole floor of 
which belongs to the Bureau), they con- 
stantly examine evidence. These tech- 
nicians are thoroughly reputable, dis- 
interested men who are rated not on 
the number of convictions they obtain, 
but on the excellence of their work. 
Uncle Sam permits these experts to 
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testify in cases which are brought to 
trial by local and state officials as well 
as those conducted by federal courts. 
Concerning this point there is a mis- 
taken notion in the public’s mind about 
the F.B.I. It is only what its name 
implies, a bureau of investigation. Its 
findings are delivered to the Attorney- 
General for prosecution. 


Third position on Hoover’s team is 
held by a giant staff of clerks. Provid- 
ing invaluable aid to both technicians 
and S.A.’s, the clerks are likewise hired 
after careful investigation. These highly 
efficient men and women share with the 
Agents and technicians the Bureau’s 
unique esprit de corps, love of duty, 
and devotion to their chief. 


After Hoover grouped the members 
into 3 interdependent units he felt 
ready for work. His once sickly Bureau 
had grown into a tremendously powerful 
and highly efficient machine. Today 
the F.B.I. has 120 federal statutes to 
enforce. In the early 1930’s, however, 
the hands of Hoover and his bright 
young men were securely tied; their 
authority extended only to a few unim- 
portant laws. A few years later, how- 
ever, Congress hastily untied the 
Bureau’s hands. Why? Because, as the 
days of bullet-proof vests and sub- 
machine guns drew on, Congress was 
frankly worried. Local police could not 
cope with modern crime. Large num- 
bers, perfect organization and light- 
ning “get-aways” made criminals cap- 
ture-proof. A national, up to the minute 
agency was needed. All eyes turned to 
Washington; all Washington turned to 
J. Edgar Hoover. Soon kidnapping, 
bank-robbing, extortion and removal of 
a stolen car from one state to another 
became federal offenses. The Dillingers, 
Floyds, Barkers, Nelsons, Kellys and 
“Bonny” Parkers of the nation came 
under F.B.I. jurisdiction. And from then 
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on Dillingers, Floyds, Barkers, etc. 
began to disappear. 


Resisting arrest, John Dillinger was 
killed on a Chicago street on the 
twenty-second of July, 1934. In October 
of 734, “Pretty Boy” Floyd was also 
killed in a gun fight with F.B.I. agents. 
On November 27th of ’34 “Baby-face” 
Nelson was mortally wounded on an Iili- 
nois highway while resisting arrest. On 
one of the first days of 1935 Russel 
Gibson, hiding in a Chicago alley, fired 
at a Special Agent who demanded his 
surrender. He was immediately killed 
by a burst of government lead. A few 
days later Special Agents traced “Ma” 
Barker and Fred Barker, leaders of the 
mighty Barker-Karpis gang, to a cot- 
tage at Lake Weir, Florida. Their de- 
mand for surrender at dawn, on January 
16, was met by bursts from Thompson 
sub-machine guns. A fierce gun battle 
raged several hours. Then, suddenly, 
the cottage was eerily silent. The 
agents cautiously made their way up- 
stairs. There, in “Ma” Barker’s bullet- 
shattered bedroom, lay two figures 
slumped on the wooden floor. Fred 
Barker, face down, had a .45 automatic 
in one hand and a sub-machine gun in 
the other. His mother’s lifeless body 
lay next to him. Close by her side was 
a machine gun, still smoking. 


The work done by the F.B.I. in those 
few years will forever receive the grati- 
tude of the American people. To tip 
the scales for law and order, to smash 
the terrible crime wave engulfing the 
country, had. demanded every ounce of 
F.B.I. fighting power. The day and 
night schedules, constant risk in dan- 
gerous raids, assignments away from 
home for months at a time, together 
with more than a million hours of over- 
time a year, were a severe strain on 
such a small group of men. 


But this team considered their prize 
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weli-worth the cost of the game: Three 
years after the Bureau had received 
general authority to investigate federal 
crimes, 11,153 people had been arrest- 
ed and convicted. Minor crimes? Some 
were, but this amazing average of 10 
convictions a day for 3 years numbered, 
among other serious offenders, 4,897 
car thieves, 300 kidnappers and extor- 
tionists, and 152 bank robbers. Bank 
robberies had dropped 75%. Six years 
later, they had practically disappeared, 
having sunk 95%. Criminals of all types 
made a real effort to avoid breaking 
federal laws. “G-heat” was found to 
burn severely. Of all the cases brought 
to trial by the F.B.I., 97% have re- 
sulted in convictions. This astonishing 
record is even more remarkable when 
compared with the 35% average achiev- 
ed by local and state police. 


Crime was disappearing. In Washing- 
ton, however, the director and his staff 
had caught the scent of a new evil: 
German and Japanese espionage agents 
were invading the country. Where there 
are spies, there also are, or soon will 
be, saboteurs. The G-Men, then, had to 
protect not only Uncle Sam’s secrets, 
but his property as well. 


When Joe and Mary Smith sat down 
to their coffee any morning in the late 
30’s reading in their newspaper of the 
latest German-American Bund activity, 
little did they imagine that in this 
country, perhaps on the same street, 
German spies were hiding under a 
guise of American citizenship. The in- 
quisitive agents of the F.B.I., however, 
not only could conceive such a thing, 
they had proof that such was the case. 

On Valentine’s Day, in 1938, the 
F.B.I. arrested the first foreign agent. 
Guenther Gustave Maria Rumrich, 
calmly impersonating an official in our 
State Department, attempted to seize a 
supply of blank American passports. He 
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was immediately arrested. 


Three years later, after constant, 
scientific investigation, the G-Men 
smashed the largest spy ring in American 
history. On the week-end of June 28-29 
of 1941, Frederich Joubert Duquesne, 
a master German spy of forty years’ 
experience, and 32 members of his spy 
ring were arrested. Their total sentence 
amounted to only 320 years, costing 
them but $18,000 in fines. This was 
peace-time espionage. Uncle Sam rolled 
up his sleeves in December of 1941. He 
aimed to settle Europe’s brawl. For the 
members of the F.B.I. this meant longer 
hours and harder work. And they were 
true to their trust. Enemy agents did 
not succeed in one attempt at sabotage. 


Every section of the country wit- 
nessed arrests by Hoover’s men. One of 
these arrests resulted from what was 
probably the most brilliant piece of spy 
detection in modern times, the solution 
of the “Julio Lopez Lido” case. “Lido” 
was, in the eyes of American New York, 
a Spanish subject. Therefore, when he 
was killed by a taxicab in March of 
1941, his unclaimed body was buried 
by the Spanish consulate. Nobody in 
the U. S. seemed interested in “Lido,” 
no one except the F. B. I. It was in- 
terested in him, not as “Julio Lopez 
Lido,” but as Captain Ulrich Von der 
Osten, leader of one of Der Fuehrer’s 
spy rings. After “Lido’s” death, the 
S. A.’s transferred their interest to Kurt 
Frederick Ludwig, who had taken over 
“Lido’s” ring. The patient G-Men 
shadowed the spy all the way up and 
down the East Coast, finally solving 
the riddle of his “insoluble” messages 
to Germany: an 1834 system of short- 
hand in which he wrote letters with 
secret ink, adding the third precaution 
of a clever code. Ludwig, frightened by 
the arrest of Fritz Duquesne, fled to 
Pennsylvania, then drove hurriedly to 
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California. His every move was record- 
ed by the Bureau. When he attempted 
to embark for Japan the G-men arrest- 
ed him. Ludwig, convicted of espionage, 
was sentenced to 20 years in prison. 

These arrests were made by the part 
of the F.B.I. team which is always in 
the field, the Special Agents. However, 
they were greatly assisted in all their 
work by the Bureau clerks, and especial- 
ly by the F.B.I. technicians. The tech- 
nicians’ million dollar F.B.I. laboratory 
is a thrilling collection of delicate, 
flawless, instruments. Through these in- 
struments the laboratory experts wage 
unceasing war against crime. 

Scientists say that the most ingenious 
laboratory detective is the spectograph. 
Recently introduced by the Bureau’s 
technicians into crime detection, the 
spectograph is used where the matter 
to be examined is too small for chemical 
analysis. In order that chemical analysis 
be reliable, a good-sized particle of a 
substance is required. But this ace de- 
tective can, from as little as one-one 
hundred thousandth of one percent of 
an object, determine what it was. 

One case which calls for spectograph 
magic is examination of metal tools. If 
an Agent suspects that one metal in- 
strument was used for cutting another, 
as a pocket knife would be used to slit 
a wire screen, he asks that it be exam- 
ined under spectograph. This super- 
Sherlock will discover particles of metal 
clinging to the knife which are abso- 
lutely invisible to the human eye. 

In addition to the spectograph there 
is an x-ray machine which will easily 
penetrate six inches of aluminum, and 
violet-ray apparatus which brings out in- 
visible ink. Slanted light rays decipher 
invisible indentations made by a pencil 
or pen through several thicknesses of 


paper, and special microscopes magnify 
a human hair 2,500 times. Besides these 
instruments there are countless others to 
help a jury return a correct verdict of 
“ouilty” or “not guilty.” 

Typical examples of the many F.B.I. 
files are an enormous bogus check file 
and the National Security File, which 
contains specimens from spy documents. 
Also the typewriter file, which has type 
faces of every foreign and domestic ma- 
chine made, even the toy models used 
by kidnappers. The automotive file in- 
cludes thousands of specimens of paint, 
tire treads and headlight lenses. These 
are especially useful in identifying “hit 
and run” suspects. 

Since J. Edgar Hoover and his 
Bureau have reduced crime hunting to so 
scientific a work, one can too easily for- 
get that the history of the F.B.I. is the 
story, not of an impersonal machine, but 
a story of men. Because the agents of 
the F.B.I. are the kind of men they 
are, the Bureau’s files and annals are 
filled with thrilling tales of heroism 
and warm-blooded courage. They also 
tell a story of human sympathy and 
unselfishness. 

The incident which best sums up 
the spirit of the F.B.I. is the story of 
a young Special Agent who had been 
mortally wounded in a gunfight’ with 
two notorious bank robbers. He lived 
long enough to identify his murderers, 
who were arrested and later executed. 
Then, being urged to rest quietly, he 
uttered his last words: “Tell Mr. Hoover 
I did my best.” Thus are illustrated 
and vivified the three words engraved 
on the huge seal of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation which hangs in the De- 
partment of Justice Building in Wash- 
ington: “Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity”: 
F.B.I. 


Tell the average man there are 374,786,935 stars in the universe and he will 


believe you. 


Put up a sign saying “Fresh Paint” and he will have to conduct an investigation. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: My mother-in-law is living with us, and she is constantly berat- 
ing me because I do not do something to limit our family. She doesn’t seem 
to bother her son at all on this subject, but she keeps nagging at me till I’ve 
all but had a nervous breakdown. We have four children and are expecting 
a fifth, and this had made her furious. She is constantly suggesting abortion, 
sterilization, etc. I cannot do anything about sending her away, but can you 
give me any thought that will make this cross a little easier? 


Solution: There is the thought that your mother-in-law is a selfish, un- 
Christian, wicked old lady, who needs all the pity and prayer that can be 
mustered on your part, even while you are made to suffer by her. There is 
no greater blight possible on the happiness of married life than the presence 
of one of these interfering, God-scorning, self-opinionated females, who have 
taken over the devil’s task of making sinners out of saints. Despite the misery 
she causes you, you must cling with all your might to the realization that she 
has an immortal soul that at present is riding hard and fast towards hell, 


and that only your fortitude, patience and prayer may possibly save that 
soul in the end. 


This, of course, is assuming that you are right in saying that you can do 
nothing about sending her away. You do have the duty of putting the mat- 
ter straightforwardly up to your husband, if you have not done so in the 
past. His mother’s economic situation may make it difficult for him to decide 
what to do with her, but he does have these obligations: 1) to rebuke her 
severely for her interference with your family affairs and especially her 
immoral suggestions; 2) to back up such rebukes with stern threats that she 
will have to leave your home if she does not discontinue that sort of thing; 
3) actually to send her away, even to an institution, if she proves to be in- 
corrigible and a danger to the health and mind of his wife. When God com- 
manded that a man leave father and mother and cleave to his wife, He meant 
above all that he leave a father or mother who would be an adviser or occa- 
sion of sin and a danger to the peace of a home. If your husband refuses to 
do something in this case, because of misguided filial affection and blindness 
to his responsibility as a husband, you must preserve your peace of heart by 
the realization that you are on God’s side, and that He is with you always. 
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On Protestant Ministers 


Close, personal association with others makes for human under- 
standing and sympathy, such as made possible these reminiscences 


of the war. 


E. F. Miller 


IT IS DIFFICULT for Catholics to 
understand what Protestant ministers 
are really like. They read about min- 
isters in the papers; they see the names 
of ministers advertised on bill-boards 
outside Protestant churches; they hear 
unflattering stories about certain min- 
isters (sometimes exaggerated, often- 
times entirely untrue) concerning their 
hatred for the Catholic Church and the 
sermons they preach against the Catho- 
lic Church. They are inclined to put 
all Protestant ministers in the same 
box with the notorious, anti-Catholic 
and ignorant Methodist preacher, Bishop 
Oxnam. This is the same as Protestants 
putting all priests in the same box with 
the lax, worldly-minded, arrogant and 
ultra-nationalistic Cardinal Richelieu. 
The long and the short of the matter is, 
Catholics know very little of Protestant 
ministers. 

We priests who were chaplains in 
the service during the last war had a 
splendid opportunity to learn the nature 
and the inner workings of the ministers 
who also were chaplains. We lived with 
them, ate with them, argued with them, 
even on occasion slept in the same tent 
with them. For several years they were 
our inseparable companions, with the 
result that we became acquainted not 
only with the tenets of the religion they 
professed but also with the complexities 
and contradictions of their very souls— 
their doubts and worries, their convic- 
tions and their naivete in regard to the 
character and the holiness of the re- 
formers, their sincerity and simplicity, 
their tenacity in clinging to illogical 
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positions and their wistfulness when 
they observed the unity and the appar- 
ent power to bring peace to troubled 
minds that was inherent in the reli- 
gion that they had been taught to 
detest, the religion of Rome and the 
Popes. We established friendships with 
them that shall last as long as life. 

In my years in the army I must 
say that the ministers I met were singu- 
larly good and worthy men. Not a single 
one did I ever come across who was 
giving scandal to his men by immorality, 
drunkenness or any other vice that 
could easily have been acquired in an 
atmosphere that was poisonous enough 
to infect even the best. Quite the con- 
trary. They were almost too straight- 
laced, especially when it came to liquor 
and cards. Although many of them 
hardly knew the difference between 
right and wrong when it came to the 
finer distinctions of the divine and 
natural law (most ministers do not 
study moral theology and have no 
courses in their seminaries on morality 
other than that which can be found in 
broad outline in the Bible), still they 
leaned naturally towards the proper 
solution of most moral problems that 
came up, proving thereby that they 
were sound at heart and wanted to 
teach what was right if only they could 
be given the chance to learn what was 
right. 

This fact was brought home to me in 
my dealings with Chaplain Harold 
Smith, a Baptist of good education 
(a graduate of one of our state universi- 
ties as well as of a Bible institute, who 
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was my regimental partner in the divi- 
sion in which I served. While we were 
still in training in the states, Harold 
fell in love with a Nazarene girl, and 
was finally married to her by the 
Methodist minister who was our divi- 
sion chaplain and a lieutenant-colonel. 
Harold used to come over to my office 
and engage me in long talks on ques- 
tions for which he could find no satis- 
factory answer. One day shortly after 
his marriage the conversation fell on 
birth-control. My surprise was great 
to discover that Harold had no ideas 
one way or the other as to the good- 
ness or the badness of the practice. 
I gave him the stand of the Catholic 
Church and the reasons that upheld 
the stand. He listened intently, and 
then said, “Gee, that’s wonderful; and 
it’s so right. Where did you get all 
that?” I asked him how he handled the 
subject in his sermons. He answered 
that such matters were not discussed 
in Baptist pulpits. But the point is 
that Harold was only too glad to learn 
the truth. And I feel confident that 
he is teaching today, wherever he is, at 
least privately, what he learned that 
other day amidst the waste of ugly 
barracks in an army camp. 


This same phenomenon prevailed 
when we as chaplains were called upon 
to give a sex instruction to the men 
of our command. Every few months 
the doctor, the chaplain and the com- 
manding officer had to indoctrinate the 
men on the danger of impurity. Some 
of the doctors gave talks so low and 
immoral that very probably you 
wouldn’t hear anything approaching 
them in rottenness amongst the un- 
civilized savages of central Africa. 
There was one doctor who made it a 
point to tell the men each time he 
talked to them that promiscuous forni- 
cation was physically dangerous, but 
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that masturbation was not dangerous 
at all. The peculiar side of this doctor 
was that at least once a week he con- 
ducted a Sunday school class for Pro- 
testant personnel. In this Sunday school 
class he explained the teachings of the 
Bible. The chaplain (a priest) of the 
unit finally went to him and asked him 
how he could reconcile his sex talk 
with his Bible teaching; for, did not 
St. Paul say clearly that uncleanness 
was a great sin, and that the unclean 
would not go to heaven? The doctor 
smilingly gave his answer: “But Chap- 
lain, there are many things that Paul 
and I do not agree on at all.” 


Most of the ministers were not like 
this, thank God. They floundered badly 
in the reasons they adduced for the 
wrongness of impurity; and they did 
not seem to have the ability to work out 
a logical and strong talk. But in general 
they were firm in their condemnation 
of all abuse of sex, and had no time 
for compromise. It was a case again of 
their wanting to teach the right thing if 
only they were sure what the right 
thing was. 


If Protestant ministers gave scandal, 
it was not due to anything they them- 
selves were guilty of, but rather to that 
for which they stood—a religion that 
had little to offer in the face of tre- 
mendous danger and awful tragedy. 
When a man is going into battle he feels 
a need for something more potent to 
stiffen his spirit than a few hymns, a 
moment of silent prayer and a sermon 
on an obscure text taken from the Old 
Testament, which program constituted 
the usual Protestant service. The result 
of the colorless and purely human con- 
tact that the ministers established with 
the supernatural made the Protestant 
men for the most part indifferent to 
their religion. There didn’t appear to be 
enough to it. It seemed weak and 
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emasculated. It was not for strong men, 
as confession is for strong men and 
as communion is for weak men who 
want to be strong. 


And it was not very long before this 
indifference to Protestant services on 
the part of Protestant men attached 
itself to Protestant chaplains. As I said, 
they were serious and sincere men. But 
the same weakness that came to be 
associated with their religion came to 
be associated with them. They were not 
taken seriously except when they could 
get a man out of the stockade or when 
they were willing to lend a man money 
who would never pay it back. They 
looked like orphans, wandering around 
the camps and battle areas with no place 
to go and with nothing definite to do. 
They wanted to do something; they 
were willing to do anything to help the 
men spiritually and mentally. But they 
simply did not know what to do, except 
to read an excerpt from the Bible at 
a time of trouble, the meaning of which 
excerpt they were not sure of, or at 
least could not agree on amongst them- 
selves. The men wanted more than this 
—what, they did not know, but surely 
something more to guide them through 
the encircling gloom that day by day 
was pressing closer on them. Not re- 
ceiving it, they were inclined to dismiss 
the poor ministers with a shrug, putting 
them down in their minds as pious 
luxuries in a war that had little time 
for luxuries of any kind. 


The wiser of the ministers sensed 
this unfortunate disaffection of the men, 
and the reason for it. Some of them 
became Catholics, making startling sac- 
rifices as the price of their conversion. 
Others went completely to pieces in 
their nerves and minds and had to be 
sent back to the states. The rest of 
them marked out an entirely new path 
to follow in order to find and bring back 
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those who were lost. They became 
morale boosters. 


Morale is the spirit, the good spirit 
that a soldier has, even while going 
about the miserable business of soldier- 
ing. If he is contented, if he shows 
at least some enthusiasm for whatever 
assignment is given him, if he is proud 
of the unit to which he belongs, if he is 
not glum and morose and in a constant 
state of rebellion against the authorities, 
the food, the mud and the innumer- 
able inconveniences of military life, 
he is said to have good morale. The 
army seemed to believe during the last 
war that morale could be boosted more 
by external causes than by internal 
causes. Lots of games, pretty girls, 
U.S. 0. shows and furloughs were suf- 
ficient to make the men content even 
though they were going to die the next 
day. And so, every unit had its special 
service officer who was primarily the 
morale officer. 


The priest-chaplains agreed heartily 
in the program of boosting morale, 
although, being well-educated, they did 
not and could not agree that complete 
contentment with and healthy resigna- 
tion to difficult circumstances were to 
be found in going to a Bob Hope show 
behind the front lines or in receiving 
from well-meaning but amoral people 
back home large packets of scantily 
dressed pin-up girls for dugout walls. 
They held that morale had to be built 
up first inside a man, that it depended 
on religion, that is, on a conviction that 
all was well between the man and God 
because the man was serving God and 
keeping His law as well as possible. 


Many commanding officers looked 
upon chaplains only as morale-boosters 
in the first and mistaken notion of the 
term. The priests did not like this at all. 
Their hands and their time were filled 
in building morals. If they worked hard 
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at this arduous task, hearing confes- 
sions, saying Mass, anointing the 
dying, burying the dead, visiting dis- 
tant units that did not have a priest 
and administering the Sacraments to 
the men of these units, they would 
have little time for anything else. At 
any rate they considered morale- 
boosting the business of the Red Cross 
girls with their doughnuts and their 
well-fixed faces, and of the Y.M.C.A. 
with its bright young leaders who went 
about making everybody feel good by 
calling them by their first name. A 
chaplain was a man of religion and not 
a Pollyanna. 


But the ministers who could not 
draw a crowd to their services did not 
see it this way. They went out for 
morale in a big way. They gathered old 
magazines and brought them to the 
troops in barracks and on the line. They 
made collections of baseball bats and 
boxing gloves and carried them around 
in their jeep for distribution to the 
downcast and the weary in the name of 
religion. They ran errands and umpired 
athletic contests. Whether they believed 
in' good works as part of the road to 
heaven or not, they took over good 
works lock, stock and barrel. 


Soon their reputation began to grow. 
Commanding Officers thought that it 
was wonderful. And it was wonderful. 
The only trouble with it was, it did not 
constitute the essence of religion. The 
way to a man’s soul may be found 
through a tennis racket; but one must 
not stop with the tennis racket and 
say that, since the man is happy with 
his tennis racket, all duties to God 
have been fulfilled. Souls are not batted 
into heaven with tennis rackets nor 
kept out of hell with candy bars. The 
morale-boosting talent of the ministers 
would have been most efficacious in 
producing good if only there had gone 


hand in hand with it an equally sharp 
talent for boosting faith and morals. 
Here was the rub. All ministers were 
one in their definition of morale. But 
they were as diverse as the stars in their 
definition of faith and morals. Thus, 
of necessity they had to fall back on 
morale-boosting as the basis of their 
ministry. 


I do not mean to say that the min- 
isters did not hold any religious serv- 
ices at all. They did, and many services 
at that. They conducted singspirations ; 
they delivered messages (sermons) ; 
they got together with their men in a 
spirit of fine fellowship; they occasion- 
ally had dunking baptismal ceremonies 
in rivers and lakes; they called on their 
congregations to accept and to believe 
on Christ. A Protestant chaplain in my 
regiment used to call on the men to 
come up front and confess Christ pub- 
licly. (It wasn’t long before he had no 
men attending his service on whom 
he might call. They didn’t like “hit- 
ting the sawdust trail,” as they called 
this innocent rubric). Although during 
the week there was very little scheduled 
in the way of worship, Sunday was a 
day of religious exercises for Protes- 
tants always and everywhere. 


The indispensable equipment of the 
minister for his services was the tiny 
field organ and the box of hymn books, 
both of which items were furnished by 
the government. Most priests found 
these things burdensome and useless. 
The organ (about the size of a small 
steamer trunk) was burdensome because 
it had to be hauled around by the 
chaplain wherever he went in view of 
the fact that he was responsible for it; 
it was useless because the Mass and 
the Sacraments, not hymn-singing and 
organ recitals, were the ministrations 
the Catholic men wanted in the midst 
of combat. Many priests did not use 
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Games of America 


On Bowling 


With 750 million dollars worth of equipment, and an annual outlay 
of 225 million dollars, the American people have quite a time crash- 
ing heavy balls into solid wooden pins. 


E. ]. Staub 


IT IS SAID that in all human beings, 
concealed sometimes beneath many 
layers of acquired gentility, there is a 
yen for violence. How else explain the 
popularity of such sports as boxing, 
wrestling, football, etc., and the quickly 
gathering crowds around a street brawl? 
But people not only like to watch 
exhibitions of violence; they like to be 
violent themselves. And that may be 
the explanation of the mushrooming 
popularity of a game in which they are 
permitted to dash a hard, heavy ball 
into the midst of a half-score of stand- 
ing wooden soldiers, scattering them 
right and left with a tremendous crash. 
This is the sport called bowling, and its 
fans and participants are legion. 
Bowling is today an established insti- 
tution. It has developed from a long and 
not always glorious history. It seems to 
have originated some 7,000 years ago 
in ancient Egypt. In the shadow of the 
Sphinx, Cleopatra’s forefathers threw 
round stones at the upright leg bones of 
sheep. In another corner of the earth 
the Polynesians of the South Sea Islands 
had a similar game called Ula Maika. 
They played it with small ellipitical 
balls and round flat discs. One rule of 
their game set the distance that the 
stones were to be rolled at 60 feet, 
approximately the present specification 
for bowling. In the days when the Em- 
peror Nero was throwing men to the 
lions, a game called “Bowles” was quite 
popular in the Mediterranean region. 
The year 1455 saw the construction 
of the first indoor alley, in London. 


Henry VIII found time, between his 
several marriage ceremonies, to have 
alleys installed’ in Whitehall Palace. 
The real addict of the game in Eng- 
land, however, was the sea-wolf, Sir 
Francis Drake. He was engaged in a 
bowling match when the Spanish 
Armada was sighted off the shores of 
England. Apprised of the attack, he 
calmly replied that he would first finish 
his game and then go out and beat the 
Spanish. Perhaps just such an incident 
had been forseen by Edward III when, 
back in 1366, he had banned the game 
because Englishmen were neglecting 
their archery practice. 

In spite of the innovation of indoor 
alleys, bowling was most popular as an 
outdoor game even during the 1700’s. 
The British and Dutch liked to play 
the game on their lawns. Only in the 
early 1800’s did the indoor game begin 
to take precedence. The first indoor 
bowling was done in the United States 
at the Knickerbocker Alleys in New 
York. The material of these first Ameri- 
can alleys was baked clay; later, blocks 
were used in the construction of the 
alleys; and finally, strips of wood be- 
came the accepted surface. 

The game that the Dutch burghers 
used to play outdoors in New Amster- 
dam was “ninepins.” Excessive gambl- 
ing introduced into the sport soon in- 
duced many State legislatures to out- 
law ninepins. But by a device in keep- 
ing with American tradition and respect 
for the wording of the law, the ban 
was evaded by the simple expedient 
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of adding another pin and dubbing the 
sport “tenpins.” It is interesting to 
note that this is why bowling calls for 
ten pins today. 


By 1860, tenpins was very popular. 
Numerous clubs sprang up, but there 
was wide diversity in their rules. Alleys 
were of many different lengths and 
widths; gutters were of any depth; ruts 
and grooves were so neatly contrived in 
the surface of the alleys that a 300 
score was as easy as shooting a rabbit 
in a drainage pipe. In 1895, however, 
the American Bowling Congress was 
founded, and set standards of uni- 
formity. Once the rules were settled, 
the sport grew rapidly in the United 
States. 


Today, from 16 million to 20 million 
men and women are habitually trying 
to improve their bowling scores. The 
alley owner finds the sport productive of 
no meager amount of filthy lucre: the 
addicts of the game spend more than 
$225,000,000 annually for their No. 1 
recreation. The booming sound of a ball 
thundering down the way and the clash 
of flying pins can be heard in 25,000 
bowling establishments throughout the 
country. Bowling manufacturers say 
that these 25,000 establishments have 
about 200,000 individual alleys. The 
equipment involved is estimated at 
about $750,000,000. 


The American Bowling Congress 
rules over the sport with an iron hand. 
No equipment company would dream 
of building an alley for a public place 
that did not conform to ABC’s strict 
specifications. An alley must be exactly 
62 feet, 10 and one-eighth inches long 
and 41 inches wide (apply putty if the 
one-eighth of an inch chips off). A 
variation of one ounce from the stand- 
ard weight of a ball outlaws it from 
league play. If a proprietor wants to 
stage official league games, his alleys 
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must be completely resurfaced at least 
once a year. After resurfacing, an alley 
is checked by an ABC agent with a 
spirit-level. If it is 40-one thousandths 
of an inch off level it is taboo for league 
play until the fault is corrected. 

Yet the owners and equipment com- 
panies accept with gratitude the dom- 
inance of this dictator. It is surprisingly 
honest and impartial. And its greatest 
contribution is the constant impetus it 
gives to league play. It is league play 
that keeps the proprietor’s cash registers 
ringing up fees. , 

Membership in the ABC is continu- 
ally on the increase. Today it numbers 
over 1,000,000 men. It has associations 
in 1400 communities, making it one of 
the largest sports organizations in the 
world. From 25 to 30 thousand people 
engage every year in the ABC national 
tournament. One five-man team from 
Hawaii, that entered a tournament held 
in Buffalo, spent $3,000 in travelling, to 
compete for a $1,500 prize. 

The ladies have also banded together 
for bowling. The Women’s International 
Bowling Congress is the largest sport’s 
organization for women in the world. 
Its membership is over 80,000. 


Bowling rivals wrestling in the num- 
ber of claimants to championship 
honors. At least a score of individuals 
raise the boast of being the world’s 
best bowlers. A few of the more widely 
known are Buddy Bomar, Joe Falcaro, 
Ned Day, Andy Varipapa and Joe Wil- 
man. Each has his vociferous following 
of fans. 


Buddy Bomar is quite a figure in the 
sport. When he was a kid, his left hand 
was mangled in a concrete mixer. Be- 
cause he had difficulty holding the ball 
in his crippled hand, he shot a humiliat- 
ing score of 16 at the age of 16. How- 
ever, he soon gained prominence in 
spite of his handicap. When he first 














played Andy Varipapa he was beaten. 
Andy told him he would never be a 
great bowler. In a later engagement 
Buddy won a 54 game match from the 
blushing Varipapa by 1,083 pins. He 
was chosen “bowler of the year” in 1945 
and 1947. Up to the present he has 
rolled 43 “300” or perfect games. 


The “character” of the alleys is Joe 
Falcaro. At the age of 15, a pin boy 
at the time, he defeated the recogniz- 
ed champion, Jimmy Smith. Bowling’s 
Dizzy Dean and Leo Durocher rolled 
into one, Falcaro is cocky and talkative. 
Is he the champ? Joe says: “I’m the 
best bowler in the world, ain’t I? Ask 
me. Sure I am.” During a match he 
heckles his opponents, makes wise- 
cracks at the gallery, takes all side 
bets, and dances gleefully about over his 
marvellous shots. He says of Ned Day: 
“Day is a great guy, a fine bowler, and 
a credit to the game. He can beat any- 
body in the world, except me. I'll mur- 
der him.” Against Varipapa Joe once 
averaged 255 for 30 games. To date 
he has rolled 61 perfect games. “Don’t 
get me wrong,” Joe cautions graciously. 
“Some of them other boys can bowl. 
But you want to remember this: There’s 
only one Joe Falcaro.” 


It will probably never be decided who 
is the game’s greatest. Most of the 
claimants shy away from playing each 
other. They never seem to be able to 
settle on time and conditions for a 
match. They are content to shout over 
a distance: “I’m the best.” 


Bowling emporiums have changed 
remarkably over the past few decades. 
Gone forever are the days when the 
alleys were situated in such places as 
“Pinky’s Den” and “Punch Drunk 
Pit.” Shabby rooms below street level, 
the old establishments were usually as- 
sociated with booze-hounds and bookies 
and were always considered more or 
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less disreputable. But today bowling 
centers are marked with signs just as 
classy as those in front of theatres; 
they are clean, light places, inviting to 
all. There are even the “celestial” alleys, 
as luxurious as anything seen in the 
movies. Girls in uniform serve food and 
drinks. A public address system calls 
anyone who is wanted to the phone. 
Fluorescent lighting makes the whole 
scene brilliant, and reveals not a detail 
out of order. 


There are a number of reasons for 
the wide popularity of bowling. For one 
thing, it is not financially expensive. 
One can be a bowler and not even own 
a ball, the alleys will provide that. 
There is also the matter of convenience. 
Any kind of clothing, even ordinary 
street wear, will do for bowling. 


Again, bowling is not so technical a 
sport that it requires long years of prac- 
tice or training before one can enjoy 
it. Many beginners start right off with 
a bang. It is not uncommon for them to 
score over 100 in their first attempt, a 
sufficient score to make the game inter- 
esting. Ernest Fosberg of Rockford, 
Illinois, a nineteen year old lad, rolled 
a perfect 300 game in 1902. Still bowl- 
ing at 65, he has never managed to 
repeat that performance. Another thing 
is the fact that bowling does not re- 
quire any particular size, weight or mus- 
cular ability. Joe Wilman tips the scales 
at only 155. Falcaro is slight, weighing 
only 142. 


Women find laying the ball down 
with a forward motion as easy as light- 
ing the stove. And they have not always 
left the championships in the undisput- 
ed control of men. Back in 1927 the 
then champ, Jimmy Smith, was beaten 
by a lady. She was Mrs. Floretta D. 
McCutcheon of Pueblo, Colorado. She 
has quite a few 300 games to her credit. 
Twinkle Watts, a little 12 year old 
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figure skater, has rolled single games 
of over 200. Recently a San Antonio 
housewife, Mrs. G. Kinnally, chalked up 
a 205 average for three game set. 

Age has little to do with the enjoy- 
ment of bowling. There are 6,500,000 
bowlers in the country over 40 years 
of age; about 2,000,000 under 20. At 
a Buffalo tournament a few years ago 
one of the 13,000 two-man teams con- 
sisted of Irvin Clark, aged 12, and his 
grandfather, aged 78. Another con- 
testant was a man who had competed 
in his first tournament in 1901. One 
active little lady celebrated her 75th 
birthday by rolling a 180 score. 

There are still some variations of 
standard bowling popular in the coun- 


try. About 1,800,000 Americans enjoy 
“duckpins” or “candlepins.” The latter 
form is especially popular in Boston 
and the surrounding area. Duckpins is 
a midget type of bowling, also popular 
especially in the New England region. 
But for 20,000,000 Americans the regu- 
lation tenpins is preferred. 

The perfect bowling game is that in 
which you knock down 120 pins, i.e., 
the whole set of ten in each of 12 rolls. 
It is accomplished, say the statisticians, 
but once in 700,000 games. Whether 
you ever accomplish that or not, you 
will, like thousands of other people, get 
quite a thrill out of any score from 150 
into the two hundreds. 


Picturesque Job Names 
The Louisiana State Employment Service recently issued a list of terms 
designating various kinds of employment which we find quite fascinating. Here 
are some of them, as noted by the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press: 


frog-shaker—tobacco handler. 
black-pickle assorter—steel-worker. 


kaumographer—one engaged in the hosiery trade. 

frog-farmer—man who supplies frog-legs for restaurants, etc. 

frog-leg assembler—installs auto-parts. 

frog-shoveller—logging employee who clamps the junction points of a log 


chute. 


boom-rat—maneuvers floating logs. 


gandy-dancer—railroad laborer. 
Arab—door-to-door peddler. 
chute-girl—works in a laundry. 
profiler—a machine-shop worker. 


scale-shooter—blasts steam against hot metal to remove the scales resulting 


from oxidation. 


Jim 
“T don’t like eggs, I don’t like fish, 


I can’t eat cheese and crackers,’ 


’ 


Says Jim, who for the love of meat 
Has joined the Friday slackers. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


Song of the Slave 


True compassion is born out of suffering. It was out of great suffer- 
ing that this great saint of charity was born. 


H. ]. O’Connell 


AS THE LOOKOUT, perched high in 
the rigging of the merchant ship which 
was gracefully making its way through 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
on a summer day in 1605, caught sight 
of the three sinister vessels racing from 
their hiding place behind the headland, 
he called out the word which struck 
terror in the hearts of all who sailed 
the seas: “Pirates!” 

At this cry, the ship’s deck became 
a scene of frenzied confusion. Answer- 
ing to the captain’s bellowed orders, 
sailors scurried up the shrouds to set 
every stitch of sail that might catch 
the silent breeze. The rattle of the drum 
that measured the strokes of the galley- 
oars grew faster and faster, until it 
beat like a fevered pulse in the brain 
of the gasping slaves who were forced 
to rise from their seats to drive the 
long blades through the water. Amid 
curses and shouting, could be heard 
the whine of the lash as it fell on the 
shoulders of any who seemed to falter. 

Standing at the rail of the merchant 
ship, staring in horrified fascination at 
the pirate vessels which drew steadily 
closer in spite of every effort on the 
part of the pursued, was the young 
priest, Vincent de Paul. Though he was, 
indeed, a man marked by God for a 
great destiny, he did not realize this at 
the time, and felt that the next few 
minutes might mark the end of all his 
ambitions and his hopes. 

Only by an unfortunate chance, from 
a human point of view, was he on 
board ship at all. Having come to the 
port of Marseilles to collect some money 


due to him, and which he sorely need- 
ed to pay his debts, he had planned to 
return to Toulouse by land. However, 
a gentleman in the inn where he was 
staying had persuaded him to go with 
him by sea. “It is not only faster and 
more pleasant, but also much cheaper 
to go by ship to Narbonne,” the man 
had said, ‘and besides we shall have 
the advantage of each other’s company.” 
Yielding to these entreaties, Vincent 
had made the decision, which he now 
bitterly regretted, to go on the ship 
with his friend. 

The merchant vessel, having only two 
small guns, was poorly equipped for 
defense. But the men who sailed her 
were not lacking in courage, and, as 
the three pirate ships drew close, fired 
against them. Even though a lucky 
shot hit one of the corsairs amidships, 
the fight was too uneven to last long. 
Two of the ships squeezed the mer- 
chantman between them, splintering her 
oars. Grappling hooks were thrown, and 
swiftly over the side came swarming a 
horde a fierce Turkish seamen, armed 
to the teeth. Resistance was hopeless, 
and hence the outnumbered Christians 
merely huddled together, awaiting their 
fate. The pirates, enraged by the kill- 
ing of one of their leaders by a cannon- 
ball, struck down the captain, and 
hacked his body to pieces. The rest of 
the prisoners, among them Vincent de 
Paul, who had received an arrow in his 
side during the brief struggle, were 
herded aboard the Turkish craft, and 
forced to take their places with the 
other slaves at the oars. 
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A week later the raiders docked at 
Tunis, on the North African coast, 
whence they had put out to prey upon 
the Christian ships. Stripped of their 
garments, except a piece of linen around 
their waists and a cap upon their heads, 
the miserable captives were paraded 
through the streets of the city, while 
the pirates went ahead making a tumult, 
so as to inform the inhabitants that 
there were newly arrived slaves for 
sale. ; 


Later on in a letter, Vincent de Paul 
described the indignities to which he 
was subjected: “We were taken to the 
slave-market where the buyers came to 
inspect us, just as they might a horse 
or an ox which they desired to pur- 
chase. They opened our mouths to see 
our teeth, rapped our sides, probed our 
wounds, and to show our pace made 
us trot, run, lift burdens, and even 
wrestle as a proof of our strength, and 
many other brutal things.” 


At length, Vincent, who was not very 
desirable from a slave-owner’s view- 
point, was bought by a fisherman. But 
it did not take very long for this man 
to discover that his new slave was not, 
and never would be, much help on the 
boat. Hence, he was glad to get rid of 
him to a Turkish physician. This man, 
for over fifty years, had been engaged 
in the queer mixture of science and 
magic called “alchemy.” He was seek- 
ing, like so many of his kind, for the 
“philosopher’s stone,” which would turn 
base metals into gold. Though he never 
found this secret, he did, according 
to Vincent’s later account, have quite 
a bit of success in other inventions, and 
even produced a talking skull, with 
which he deluded the people. 


It was Vincent’s task to watch the 
dozen ovens in which his master baked 
his strange concoctions. The work was 
easy enough, compared to the back- 
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breaking toil at the oars. Besides, the 
old alchemist was a kind and reasonable 
man, who often took pleasure in coming 
down to talk with his slaves. He taught 
Vincent many secrets of his strange 
science, and at the same time tried 
hard to convert him to Mohammed- 
anism, even promising to adopt him as 
his son, and to share with him his for- 
tune and his knowledge. However, Vin- 
cent did not waver in his faith. “(God 
kept in me always,” he later wrote, 
“a belief in my deliverance because of 
the constant prayers that I offered up 
to Him, and to the Virgin Mary, 
through whose intercession I firmly 
believe that I was delivered.” 


When Vincent de Paul had been 
about a year in his service, the alchemist 
received a summons from the Sultan, 
who wished to make use of his secret 
knowledge. Obediently, the old man set 
out for the court; but the journey 
proved too much for him, and he died 
upon the way. His slaves and other pos- 
sessions passed to his nephew. At the 
time, a rumor was current that the 
French ambassador was on his way to 
Tunis with an order from the Sultan 
to free all his countrymen. Hence, the 
nephew was glad to turn a quick deal, 
and sold Vincent to a renegade Christian 
from Nice. 


Gautier, his new master, had, like 
Vincent de Paul, been captured and 
sold into slavery. In his weakness and 
fear, like so many others, he had re- 
nounced Christianity, and accepted the 
Moslem religion. He was now living on 
an estate in the hills beyond Tunis with 
his three wives, one of whom was a 
Greek woman, a captive like himself. 
This man, perhaps because the sight 
of a priest troubled his uneasy con- 
science, at first sent Vincent to work 
in the fields. Forced to pull a plow, like 
an ox, beneath the hot African sun, the 
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poor slave’s lot seemed more terrible 
and hopeless than ever. Yet the hour 
set by the Providence of God for his 
deliverance was not far off. 

One of Gautier’s Turkish wives was 
very curious about the new slave her 
husband had bought. He seemed so dif- 
ferent from the others, so patient, so 
uncomplaining, so self-possessed, even 
happy, for she heard him singing 
strange songs to himself in the fields. 
With a woman’s curiosity, she came, 
while he was working, and asked him 
about the distant land in which he was 
born. In accents sad with homesick- 
ness and longing, he began to tell her 
of France, of his boyhood when he 
guarded his father’s sheep upon the 
quiet hills, of his ambitions, and of how 
he had been ordained a priest. Fiery 
enthusiasm came into his voice as he 
spoke of the Christian religion, of his 
beloved Lord, Jesus Christ, Who was 
the Son of God, and yet had died for 
men upon the Cross. 

Fascinated, the woman listened to his 
burning words, and her heart melted 
within her as he began to sing the 
psalm of exiled Israel in the land of 
the stranger: 


“By the rivers of Babylon we sat and wept, 
remembering Sion. 

Willow trees grow there; and on these we 
hung our harps, 

When the men who took us prisoner cried 
out for a song. 

‘Sing to us,’ they said, ‘of the music of 
Sion.’ 

What! Should we sing the songs of the 
Lord in a strange land? 

Jerusalem, if I forget thee, perish my 
right hand.” 


Tears filled the woman’s eyes. “Let 
me hear, too,” she begged, “the song 
that I have so often heard at a distance, 
and which seems to bring you such 


solace in your loneliness.” Then over 
the Turkish fields sounded the haunt- 
ing notes of the Salve Regina, the cry 
of the banished child to the Mother 
of life and sweetness and hope. Bring- 
ing his hymn to a close, Vincent told 
her of the great Queen of his song, the 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God and 
Mother of men. 


Still wrapped in a mantle of religious 
exaltation, the woman went to her hus- 
band and reproached him: “Why did 
you hide from me the religion of the 
Christians which is so beautiful? How 
could you give it up for the miserable 
wealth of lands and jewels that are 
yours? Why, this afternoon, when your 
slave sang to me of the Christian God, 
I felt such a divine joy that I am sure 
that the paradise of my fathers, in 
which I once believed, could not hold 
its equal.” 


At these words from his Turkish 
wife, all the stifled remorse of a guilty 
conscience awakened in Gautier. He 
suddenly realized how low he had fallen 
in denying his faith. All that night he 
tossed upon his bed, while thoughts of 
repairing his mistake ran through his 
troubled mind. Next day, he called Vin- 
cent aside, and told him that at the 
first opportunity, he would escape with 
him to France, and there make amends 
for the wrong he had done. 


Hope flared again in the young priest’s 
breast at this unexpected promise. How- 
ever, months passed, and still Gautier 
put off the departure, declaring that 
they must observe the greatest caution, 
because, if they failed, the penalty 
would be death for both of them. 

At last, the longed-for day came 
when his master told Vincent that all 
was ready. After dark, taking with 
them the Greek woman and the Turkish 
wife who had been the means of her 
husband’s conversion, they made their 
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way with the utmost stealth to a little 
skiff at the water’s edge. It was a long, 
dangerous journey from Tunis to the 
southern coast of France; but God’s 
protection was with them, and they 
landed safely at a place called Aigues- 
mortes, not far from Avignon. 

Great was the stir caused by the 
arrival of the skiff with its strange crew. 
The vice-legate of the Pope heard of 
their coming, and invited them to Avig- 
non that he might hear the story of their 
adventures from their own lips. Gautier 
was absolved from his many sins, and 
entered a strict monastery in Rome. The 
two women were received into the 
Church, and went to make their home 
in a convent. The vice-legate brought 
Vincent de Paul with him on his re- 
turn to Rome, for he was very interested 


in the secrets of alchemy which the 
Turkish physician had taught him in 
Tunis. Afterwards, Vincent returned 
to France to begin the career of charity 
which has made his name famous 
throughout the world. 

God’s Providence often has strange 
ways of preparing men for the work 
they are called to do. Since Vincent de 
Paul was destined to be the father of 
the outcast, the suffering, and the poor, 
God first made him experience the 
utmost abandonment and suffering, in 
order that there might be no depths of 
human misery he could not understand. 
Even for the criminals and the outcasts 
who manned the galleys of France, he 
was fitted to become an apostle and 
savior. For, as he so simply said: “ I 
was one of them.” 


A Mess 

Ray Milland, who gave the world quite a picture of drunkenness in “The 
Lost Weekend”, contends that nothing makes a sorrier mess of women than 
liquor. According to an article in the Sydney Truth, Mr. Milland contends 
that a woman is at the peak of her charm when, properly coiffed and dressed, 
with breath innocent of liquor, she enters an evening party. “Let her take 
one drink,” Mr. Milland continued, “and a hairpin falls out, and nothing 
looks more horrible than a woman not well put together. She takes another 
drink, and down comes a lock of hair. She keeps pushing it back, but it won’t 
stay. As she keeps on drinking, there is a gradual disintegration. ... Lip- 
stick under the nose, or on the teeth. . . . She forgets to sit down gracefully. 
... Finally, she looks a downright mess.” 


Fair Charges 

A very practical-minded lady was the little girl who was hired as a baby- 
sitter. When she was asked what were her prices, she went off into a corner 
and prepared the following break-down of costs, which strikes us as eminently 
fair: 

Sleeping babies — 25c. 

Crying babies — 35c. 

Wet babies — 40c. 

Worse’ than wet babies — 50c. 


—Marianist 


A big-game hunter has been missing for days. It is feared that something 
he disagreed with ate him. 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On “God-Making” 


The world is so full of people who are making an effort to fit God into 
their own ideas of what God should be that “God-making” is an all too com- 
mon practice. “What I would like God to be” is the starting point of this 
folly; the end of it is the statement that “God is what I would like Him to 
be.” Not many begin their thinking about God with the inescapable fact that 


He is absolute truth, absolute justice, absolute authority, perfect and intelli- 
gent love. 


All heresies, therefore, stem from man’s wanting to make God over in the 
image and likeness of man, rather than accepting himself as the image and 
iikeness of God. If I want to be free from hard doctrines, difficult moral pre- 
cepts, or specific obligations of worship, it is so easy to say that God is a vague 
reality (no hard doctrine there) or that God is unconcerned about laws (be- 
cause I want to be unconcerned about laws) or that God is best worshipped 
in nature (because I do not want to worship Him in church). 


The truth is, of course, that God is perfect intelligence and unchangeable 
being, and that the only rational attitude towards Him is that of submission, 
obedience, faith and love. Religion is essentially submission to God; nothing 
else deserves the name. 


This applies to shut-ins in that, both as a result of the example around 
them and of the hardships of their state, they are inclined to want God to 
be different than He is. “How wonderful,” they begin by saying, “if God 
would work a miracle of healing for every shut-in who asks for it!” and it 
is so easy to end by saying that there is no God if He does not work a miracle 
of healing for every shut-in. That there may be vast and eternal plans in 
the infinite intelligence of God that involve not healing certain shut-ins, 
does not strike the “God-maker.” : 


There will be no peace for any shut-in until he grasps this first principle, 
that he must submit to God’s will and not think to make God’s will submit 
to him. It is God’s intelligence that is infinite, not man’s. It is God’s love 
that cares for the sparrow and the lilies and, above all, His children. It is 
man’s only security to place himself, by submission, within the security of 
that love. 
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Travel 


The Battle of 
the Siamese Customs 


The mysterious ways of the far east are well exemplified by this 
encounter with the customs of Siam. 


C. Dubart 


HAVE YOU EVER HEARD of paying 
customs duties on broken and empty 
bottles? That was just one of the many 
amazing incidents in our dealings with 
Siamese customs officials. Justly and 
properly will we always think of this 
as “The Battle of the Customs,” and 
with us, it ranks in nerve-jarring in- 
tensity with any of the great battles of 
history. 

The “we” of this little tale represents 
four Redemptorist missionaries from 
the American St. Louis Province. We 
had reached the country assigned to 
us for missionary activity. None of us 
had ever had any dealings with customs 
officials before, but here we had a bap- 
tism of fire which imprinted an indelible 
character on our memories. Readers, 
more experienced in contacts with cus- 
toms laws and customs officials, may 
judge our experiences as routine, but 
for us they were an amazing episode in 
our lives. 

Extremely naive we must have been 
to think that going on the foreign mis- 
sions meant simply undergoing the hard- 
ships of a strange country, learning the 
language of the people, and trying to 
convert them to the true Faith of 
Christ. We were to discover that strange 
and unknown barriers blocked our path 
to these endeavors. 

_ Before our arrival in Siam, we had 
‘heard fearsome stories of the terrors 
of Siamese customs booby-traps. With 
a casual optimism which grows on Amer- 
ican family trees, we merely shrugged 
our shoulders, and felt convinced that 
things could not be so bad as advertised. 
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We were to discover in this matter of 
the customs as well as in all contacts 
with Siamese officials, that even the 
blackest pessimistic forebodings, the 
weirdest phantoms of the wildest night- 
mare, were merely pale images of the 
actuality. 

We first came to grips with this fear- 
some spectre when our Danish ship “The 
Nikobar” dropped anchor out in the 
Gulf of Siam. Because of shallow water, 
large, fully-loaded ships must empty 
part of their cargo here onto motorless 
barges, which are towed up the river 
some fifty miles to Bangkok. We were 
transferred to a small launch. And here 
we met our first customs official. He 
climbed aboard before we entered the 
river to assure himself that we carried 
no atomic bombs for the destruction of 
Siam. 

Here we first began to drink the bitter 
draught which was to become our con- 
stant portion. An English lady did not 
relish the method of procedure, and ex- 
pressed her distaste in no uncertain 
terms. This was the one and only time 
that a Siamese customs official elicited 
our sympathy. The poor fellow threw 
up his hands in futility, and in his 
broken English proclaimed that he had 
not made the customs laws, that he 
relished them no more than anyone else, 
and in fine, that the life of a customs 
official was a wretched existence. 

But this was only a sample taste of 
what we were to be served. We reached 
Bangkok, set ourselves up at Assump- 
tion Procure, and planned to finish all 
our business in the city within two or 
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three days, and then continue our jour- 
ney north. Alas! Man proposes but 
Siamese officialdom disposes, though 
not quite with divine wisdom. Friends 
in Bangkok smiled rather sadly when 
we announced our plans. They warned 
us to gird for a long and wearisome 
campaign. But with the buoyancy of 
youth and characteristic American as- 
surance, we were convinced things were 
going to be different this time. Our 
cargo amounted to something like six 
or seven tons of equipment in about 
ninety crates. No one had warned us 
that we were going intoa city (Bangkok) 
which is one of the best-stocked cities 
in the Orient. Inexperienced as we were, 
we were surprised to find the city in- 
habited; we had come prepared to 
colonize the land. Now, when these good 
people saw our list of cargo, they shook 
their heads sadly at the thought of the 
fate which awaited us. 

Then we went into action, but in a 
very brief time, into inaction. The 
priests in Bangkok, examining our list 
of goods, singled out three items which 
would cause particular difficulty, inas- 
much as they required special licenses 
for importation. These were: 1) our 
twenty-four cases of altar wine, which 
we thought would supply our Masses for 
two years; 2) a radio, which we have 
not used up to this moment, since we 
have not been near electrical power; 
3) two revolvers, brought not for the 
purpose of starting a revolution, but as 
protection against animals, two-legged 
and otherwise. 

So these would be our chief problems? 
We had an answer for that, too. Our 
campaign was planned. The next morn- 
ing, we would go to the police, the liquor 
and the radio bureaus; without much 
difficulty, we would obtain the required 
licenses. Then, in the afternoon, we 
would go to the docks; clear our cargo 


from the warehouses; pass them through 
the customs; pay our fee; and have it 
all carted to the Procure. This would 
set an all-time record and show people 
how customs officials should be handled. 

To understand the picture correctly, 
it is necessary to retrace our steps for a 
moment. We were warned by some 
helpful souls that the quickest way to 
success with the customs was to have a 
ready hand on the pocket-book. Bribery, 
you know! A very widely accepted 
practice, especially by the customs 
officials. The report was that they could 
hardly live on their salaries, and as a 
consequence, had to use this means of 
keeping the wolf from their doors. At 
this thought of paying tribute, the blood 
of our ancestors boiled in indignation. 
With exalted dignity, we proclaimed 
that we had money for defense, but not 
a red cent for tribute. Someone sug- 
gested something about “taxation with- 
out representation,” but careful thought 
decided that this slogan was not en- 
tirely apropos. Strange as it may seem 
to some, through all our travail with 
customs and other officials, we paid no 
bribery. 

To return to our story, on a bright 
Siamese morning, with hope and con- 
fidence in our hearts, we set out to 
battle the customs. This was the morn- 
ing on which we were prepared to obtain 
our licenses for the wine, the revolvers, 
and the radio. But we were outflanked, 
out-generalled, out-maneuvered. The 
enemy fought a brilliant campaign. At 
the liquor license bureau, they attacked 
with so many forms and questionnaires 
that we were forced to beat a hasty 
retreat. At police headquarters, in quest 
of a license for our revolvers, we found 
ourselves rendered impotent by an offi- 
cial who smiled but was unyielding, and 
who out-maneuvered us by failing to 
grasp our situation. 
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With these two repulses marked 
against us, we decided to forego the 
radio license bureau, and set out for 
the wharves to get the rest of our goods 
through customs. We were faced with 
a blank wall here also. There was 
simply no place to begin; the difficulties 
were insurmountable. Finally, a very 
amiable agent of the East Asiatic Com- 
pany, on whose ship we had reached 
Bangkok, offered some invaluable ad- 
vice. He told us it was useless for us 
to try to take our objective by a frontal 
attack. He proved to us how indispensa- 
ble it was for us to hire a native rep- 
resentative who knew all the intricacies 
of this type of warfare, and who could 
make his way cleverly into the enemy’s 
stronghold. 

As a consequence, we did hire such 
an agent. He was the excessively “bow- 
ing” type, but he did a good job for 
us. At once, we were disabused of our 
naive intention of finishing with the 
customs in a day or two. During the 
course of the next week, we were to 
check almost daily with this agent of 
ours to discover what advances had been 
made and what positions taken. 

His chief weapon was a strange one. 
It was the filling out of a truck-load of 
forms. Only Charles Dickens at his best 
could describe this continual hauling in 
of new forms, which he had filled and 
which he directed us to sign. One form 
was never used, when five could sub- 
stitute. 

One day, during this “cold war,” our 
agent came to visit the writer and sug- 
gested that I go with him to see some 
police friend of his who would facilitate 
matters in regard to the revolvers. Again, 
trustingly I expected to breeze in and 
out again with the job accomplished. 

We arrived at our destination; we 
entered the sanctum of the police friend. 
There were bows and smiles, and a chair 
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for me. Then ensued a conversation 
between the two in Siamese — bows by 
my agent, smiles by the official, then 
a momentary storm cloud, then clear 
skies again. Are we finished? No, but 
we are about to begin, and only twenty 
minutes have been spent. My passport 
then must be produced. Again talk, 
gestures, smiles. A secretary is called 
in; forms are produced; there is much 
writing. Of course, every blank space 
is filled in. In the space for remarks, 
where three lines would have sufficed, 
the official dictates a page and a half, 
which says that I am an American Cath- 
olic priest with two revolvers; that I am 
intelligent and do not smoke opium. 

Now we are making progress. I sign 
the forms. The conference has now 
gone well past the forty minute mark. 
Then I must go to the finger-print ex- 
pert, who in the full gaze of the hangers- 
on (this is a police station), takes my 
prints fully and completely. Clad as I 
was in my ecclesiasticals, I must have 
presented a new criminal physiognomy 
for the natives. After this, there was 
another form, and finally dismissal. Can 
we have the revolvers now? No, but 
great progress has been made. Now, 
the papers can be sent to someone else. 
And another five minute job has wasted 
an afternoon. As a postscript to this 
incident, we might remark that a month 
aiter this interview, the revolvers were 
still in possession of the authorities. 
When we receive them, we shall place 
them in our collection of spears and 
blunderbusses. 

Then there was the business of our 
wine. There was a tax levied for each 
bottle — a tax severe enough for us 
to ponder the advisability of shipping 
it back to the States without importa- 
tion, rather than yield to these specifica- 
tions. But we were informed, at least 
as we understood it, that this would 
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require paying the import duties besides 
the export impost. Our agent had opened 
a case of the wine, to discover some 
broken bottles. He told us that the 
rules were that we must pay tax on the 
total number of bottles, whether full 
or empty. Then, the customs later 
would refund us for the broken bottles. 
Here we were adamant. We said that 
since they insisted so strongly on stamp- 
ing each bottle, let them stamp these 
bottles, and in the process count our 
unbroken bottles of wine for which alone 
we would pay. We would not hear of 
anything else. Here we won our point, 
but it was a pyrrhic victory as the 
sequel will show. 

Finally, the day arrived for the 
pitched battle with the officials. The 
lines were drawn, the issue in doubt. 
We spent the morning getting the crates 
out of the warehouse, and the afternoon 
at the Customs House waiting for the 
officials to act. The two truck-loads of 
goods were hauled across the city to 
the Customs House and there deposited 
on the lawn. The official ordered that 
every crate be opened. The writer 
baulked at that and demanded that no 
one touch these boxes until his return. 
Then he deposited himself in a samlaw 
(rickshaw, powered by bicycle, to you) 
and headed for the American consul. 

On the way, he had one of his lowest 
moments. What if the consul were of no 
assistance, what a face-losing he would 
suffer! As it happened, the consul was 
of little assistance, as he had recently 
assumed the office, and did not know 
the intricacies of the system. It was in 
a spirit of frustration that I returned 
to the Customs House. There was one 


last straw — I grasped it. I went in 
to see the Inspector-General, and pointed 
out that since we had all the items listed, 
the customs should be satisfied with a 
spot check. The Inspector-General had 
a harsh face, but apparently a soft 
heart, for he set some of the cases aside, 
and agreed to a spot-check on the re- 
mainder. 

Within two days, we had our goods 
through the customs. That is, all our 
goods with the exception of the wine 
and the revolvers. The wine was to 
come later; as for the revolvers, their 
fate has already been discussed. 

It remained to settle matters with our 
agent. We had him draw up a complete 
list of charges, and after repeatedly 
questioning him as to whether this was 
absolutely complete, settled our account. 
The customs taxes, in monetary value, 
were perhaps no more than those of 
other countries; but in values of patience 
and long-suffering, the business had 
drained us of all the buoyancy of youth. 

A rather delicious aftermath followed 
a few days later. We were about to 
leave Bangkok, with the bloody “Battle 
of the Customs” behind us, when our 
agent appeared. He handed me a slip 
of paper. On it were listed the charges 
of customs impost for our broken bottles 
of wine. They were nominal, but the 
customs had won a final victory. 

Had we spent more time with the 
customs than the average immigrant? 
On the contrary, everyone was amazed 
at the speed and ease with which we had 
come forth from the ordeal. It was a 
modern record for Siam. And we paid 
not one cent in bribery! 


Definition of memory: The feeling that steals over us when we hear our 


friends’ original stories. 
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Portrait of Christ 


His Ministering Angels 


R. J. Miller 


AFTER OUR LORD’S forty days in 
the desert, His angels appeared to Him 
for the first of the two times He allow- 
ed them to render Him service during 
His public life. The Gospel says: 


All the temptations being ended, the devil 
departed from Him for a time. 

And behold, angels came and ministered 
to Him. 


How tantalizingly brief and matter-of- 
fact is the Holy Evangelist in describing 
a scene so gloriously unique in the 
career of the Human Being! Is there 
any way in which we can penetrate the 
veil of brevity thus suspended, so to 
speak, by St. Matthew before the spec- 
tacle of angels ministering to the King 
of angels in human form? 

Last month we followed Our Lord 
into the desert and saw Him being 
tempted there to give up His confi- 
dence in His heavenly Father; suffer- 
ing loneliness, hunger, cold; and hav- 
ing His senses assailed by the devil’s 
stage-effect attempts to trouble Him 
with horrible sights and sounds. From 
all these temptations He emerged tri- 
umphantly victorious; and then, “all 
the temptations being ended,” His 
angels came to minister to Him—to 
offer Him congratulation and compen- 
sation and praise for His victorious 
sufferings in the desert. 

Taking the appearance of the angels, 
then, as they are presented in the Gos- 
pel—a reward for what He suffered in 
the desert—we are in a position to 
pierce the Evangelist’s veil and view at 
our leisure and for our delight the mar- 
velous scene of angels ministering to 
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the Son of Man. 

They appeared, too, full of joyous 
praise for Him upon His triumph, 
equipped with all the means that heaven 
could supply to make Him happy (if 
only for a moment during His suffering 
life). And since the chief trial of the 
forty days had been the devil’s at- 
tempt to shake His confidence in His 
heavenly Father, the angels’ appear- 
ance was first of all a sensible, tangible 
assurance that He had not put His trust 
in God in vain. His God still lived, still 
loved Him with immeasurably tender 
love. These angels, visibly ministering 
to His human senses, were the proof, 
not only of His Father’s care for His 
material wants, but of the deeper, dearer 
truth that whether near or far to human 
seeing, God was ever close, fond, in- 
finitely intimate to His soul and heart. 

For the angels did appear visibly. 
“Angels came.” They would not have 
had to “come” if they remained invis- 
ible, for as such they were always pres- 
ent to Christ their King. And they 
“ministered to Him’—but it was His 
visible, hungry, wasted Body that 
needed “ministering” in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Besides, the devil 
had just got through tempting Him in 
visible form; and the ministering angels 
are evidently set off by the Evangelist 
in contrast to the visible devil’s temp- 
tations. 

So they appeared visibly. But how 
many of them were there? 

Here it is more difficult to pierce the 
veil. Two or three of these mighty 
spirits would have sufficed for the task, 
if God the Father so willed. In fact, 
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when Our Lord was later on to suffer 
His terrible agony in the Garden, only 
one angel was dispatched from heaven 
to “strengthen” Him. And on that occa- 
sion the Human Being was in greater 
need of “ministering” or “strengthening” 
than He was after the forty days fast. 


But on the other hand, the angels 
of the desert came not to “strengthen” 
Him but to “minister to Him.” They 
were evidently to do more than simply 
repair His wasted frame. Compensation, 
praise, joyful celebration are implied 
in the. phrase “minister to Him,” par- 
ticularly in view of the way it is intro- 
duced in the Gospel as an offset to His 
sufferings in the desert. Hence we shall 
not be merely fanciful if we picture the 
angels as coming as they did on Christ- 
mas night, “a multitude of the heavenly 
army”; and coming now to sing His 
praises, to make up for His lonely hours 
» by their brilliant loving company, and 
while bringing Him food from heaven 
to satisfy His hunger, at the same time 
to present delightful feasts for all His 
senses: lovely sights of dazzling beauty, 
heavenly harmony supplied by angelic 
musicians, delicious fragrance, and the 
caress of soft warm breezes. 


Picture, then, the scene, if the “min- 
istrations” were such as these. The 
devil has just disappeared, beaten and 
baffled by this mysterious Human 
Being Whom he never could under- 
stand. On the instant, “behold!” says 
the Evangelist (and the very word sug- 
gests something sudden and dramatic) 
the entire scene is changed. The lonely, 
cold, barren winter rocks and hillsides 
are alive with light and movement and 
sound and joy. “A multitude of the 
heavenly army” covers the hillsides 
and the valleys as far as the eyes of 
the Human Being can see, and the full- 
throated volume of their triumphant 
chorus rises like sweet thunder exult- 


ingly to chant the glory of Christ their 
King. 

In the foreground, the actual heaven- 
ly servers have appeared, magnificent in 
beauty, radiant with gladness at their 
extraordinary privilege of being able 
for this once at least to wait upon their 
King. They lead Him joyously but rever- 
ently to the throne prepared for Him 
by the ministrations of other angels, 
seat Him upon it, and the banquet 
begins. 

Around Him are the angel musicians 
of the feast, discoursing sweet music, 
melodies and harmonies that fit in de- 
lightfully with the more distant chant- 
ing of the “heavenly army” covering 
the hillsides. Other angels, those who 
govern the forces of nature, the angels 
of light and sound, of the breezes, the 
flowers, and the sunshine, have com- 
bined to produce by their particular 
ministrations a Paradise of natural 
beauty and fragrance in the rocky 
desert, a miracle of light and color and 
comfort that works a transfiguration 
in the very atmosphere and in the most 
ordinary objects of the scene. 

And in the midst of this desert Para- 
dise, the most highly privileged angels 
of all, the actual servers at the heaven- 
ly banquet, kneel before their glorious 
King bearing their food from heaven. 


Not in bread alone doth man live, but in 
every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God. 


So Our Lord had said during His 
temptations; and now God had spoken 
indeed. The word of God had gone forth 
from the mouth of God, and here were 
the ministering angels, obediently, joy- 
fully, eagerly presenting their heavenly 
viands, the new manna from heaven 
“having in it every sweetness and every 
savor of delight.” The bread of angels 
was being served by angels to the King 
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of. angels! 

Such is the scene we have found at 
the end of our pious “adventure” of 
exploration into the mysteries hidden 
behind the Evangelist’s veil, the un- 
adorned words. 


Behold, angels came and ministered to Him. 


No doubt the reality was far grander 
than anything our poor mortal eyes 
could discover, no matter how high or 
far they range or “adventure.” But still, 
the effort brings its own reward in the 
new insight it helps to give us into the 
unsearchable riches of the personality 
of Jesus Christ. 

But now let us go on to the next 
time, the second and last time that 
Our Lord allowed His angels to min- 
ister to Him during His public life. 
It brings us almost to the end of that 
life, during the Agony of Our Lord in 
the Garden. St. Luke says: 


There appeared an angel from heaven, 
strengthening Him. 


Again we are confronted with a brief 
and matter-of-fact statement of a very 
extraordinary fact. And if again we 
gird ourselves to pierce the Evangelist’s 
sober veil and delve into “the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ,” the following 
questions may well come to mind: Did 
the sleepy Apostles in the garden see 
this angel? Who was this mighty angel, 
that could strengthen the mighty 
Christ? And in what did his “strength- 
ening” consist? 

St. Luke says at the beginning of his 
Gospel that he had gathered the ma- 
terials for his account of the life of 
Christ from those who “from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word.” Now the best possible 
“eye-witnesses” of this particular event 
were Sts. Peter, James and John, the 
sleepy trio who had been stationed “a 
stone’s throw away” by Our Lord dur- 
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ing His agony in the garden. Sleepy 
they were, and sleep they did on this 
tragic occasion. But it is possible that 
in some restless moment between sleep 
and waking they did catch sight of the 
heavenly apparition; of Our Lord in 
the arms of a glorious figure, deriving 
consolation and strength from its ra- 
diant company between His terrible 
periods of prayerful agony. And while 
St. Luke may have obtained knowledge 
of this particular event through direct 
revelation from Our Lord, still if he 
did get it from some human “eye-wit- 
ness” as he went about gathering the 
materials for his Gospel story, then he 
surely consulted St. Peter or St. John 
(St. James was dead, martyred by King 
Herod Agrippa long before St. Luke 
wrote his Gospel), St. Peter with his 
customary tears of contrition and self- 
reproach for the shameful role he had 
played: in His Master’s last bitter 
hours; or St. John, the beloved disciple, 
with his usual familiarity with the 
secrets of His Master’s heart. 


But who was this heavenly spirit, 
mighty enough to strengthen Him 
Whom we call in the Litany: “Jesus, 
mighty God”? Was it St. Michael who 
drove Satan, the ingrate and vain, mali- 
cious rebel into hell? Was it St. 
Raphael, who strengthened the young 
Tobias, cured the elder Tobias of blind- 
ness, and whose name means “the heal- 
ing power of God”? It may have been 
either of them, or still another mighty 
unknown angel; but the learned and 
holy people who have gone into the 
matter prefer to believe that it was St. 
Gabriel. His close association with the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, and 
above all his name, “the might, or the 
strength of God,” seem to them suf- 
ficient indication that he it was who 
enjoyed the unparalleled distinction of 
being able to bring strength to Him 
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Who is the strength of martyrs, and in 
Whom all things consist. 

But in what way did this mighty 
angel, whoever, he was, actually 
“strengthen” Our Lord? 

To find the answer to this question, 
let us go back and examine what it 
was the Human Being was suffering, 
and against precisely what foes He 
needed strengthening, during His agony 
in the garden. 

Our Lord Himself has given us an 
indication of what it was He had to 
contend with in the garden. 


This is your hour, and the powers of 
darkness 


He said to the mob that came to arrest 
Him at the end of the agony. 

“The powers of darkness”: that is 
the first key to understanding (as far as 
any human mind can do so) Our Lord’s 
suffering, and the strengthening brought 
by the angel. It was Satan and Satan’s 
weapons to which He bared His breast. 
The devil had been permitted to pour 
something of his own dark mind, some- 
thing of the black, hopeless atmosphere 
of hell, into the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Christ! 


He began to fear and be heavy, to grow 
sorrowful and be sad. 


And His Apostles heard Him say: 


My soul is sorrowful even unto death! 


The nameless, restless dread; the op- 
pressive heaviness; the dark unrelieved 
grief and despair that are proper to 
hell and the souls of the damned were 
permitted to invade in some way the 
soul of Christ. 


St. Luke says that after the tempta- 
tions in the desert at the beginning of 
His public life, Satan had left Our Lord 
“for a time.” And St. Thomas Aquinas 
explains these mysterious words by say- 
ing that, whereas in the desert Our Lord 
had been tempted to gluttony, pre- 
sumption, and idolatry, in the garden 
Satan returned to tempt Him to “sad- 
ness and to hatred of the neighbor.” 


It is a terrible picture, the spectacle 
of our loving Lord, Who willingly laid 
down His life for us all, being tempted 
actually to hatred of the human race. 
Only the devil could have put such a 
temptation into His devoted Heart, 
and we shrink from the thought of it 
in terror ourselves. And we thank God 
for the angel sent by Him to 
“strengthen” by whatever means our 
loving Saviour to go on bravely and 
“give his life a redemption for many.” 


For Sleepin g Sinners 


The story is told of a certain Congregationalist divine of a century ago in 
York, Maine, that he had a standard device which he made use of to awaken 
and mortify such members of his congregation as fell asleep during his 


sermon. 


Pausing for a moment in the midst of his remarks, he would suddenly shout 


at the top of his voice: 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 


The startled sleepers would of course jump up in a state of confusion, and 


cry out: “Where? Where?” 


Whereupon the preacher would point his finger at them reprovingly and say: 


“In hell, for sleeping sinners.” 
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Three incidents in recent months have 
focussed attention momentarily on rene- 
gade priests. The first was the story given 
considerable space in Time magazine, about 
a Franciscan priest in the west who re- 
nounced the duties of his priesthood be- 
eause his superiors decided to change him 
from a place where he had made quite 
a name for himself. The second was the 
story of the attempted marriage of a priest 
in England, which many American news- 
papers deemed worthy of front page dis- 
play. The third was the article from the 
pen of Boyd Barrett, former member of 
the Jesuit order, in the review America. 
Barrett had left the Jesuits and the Church 
many years before, and had gone on to 
write some very violent diatribes against 
the Catholic Church and the priesthood. 
His article in America told of his recon- 
ciliation with God and the Church, and 
attributed this largely to the persevering 
prayers of a saintly relative. Not in s0 
many words, but by very definite impli- 
cation, he admitted that by his anti- Catho- 
lic writings he had been, like St. Paul be- 
fore his conversion, merely “kicking against 
the goad.” By a strange coincidence, while 
Barrett’s testament of reconcilation was 
still fresh, our mail brought us a book 
catalogue in which one of his worst books 
against the Church was again offered for 
sale. One wonders how many people will 
read it without knowing that its author 
has taken it all back. 

® 

The public narration of a priest’s fall 
often causes people to wonder. They say, 
in rather shocked accents, that they 
thought a priest could never marry, or that 
they thought a priest was a priest for- 
ever. Well, they are right. The indelible 
character of the sacrament of Holy Orders 
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remains on the soul of a priest forever, 
and its obligations remain binding upon 
him. He cannot marry validly or licitly, 
because he has made a vow to remain 
celibate, and has backed it up with an oath 
that he knew what he was doing in taking 
the vow and was acting with full free- 
dom. Like all human beings, he is free 
to save or lose his soul, i.e., free to live up 
to the obligations of his state or to re- 
nounce them. If he goes off with a woman 
and submits to a marriage ceremony, he 
is not married in the sight of God or of 
the Church, he has done a grave wrong, he 
has subjected himself to automatic ex- 
communication from the Church, and has 
deliberately given up forever the right to 
exercise the glorious functions of his priest- 
hood. But the character of the priesthood 
remains on his soul and can never be re- 
moved. He is the saddest of all human 
beings: having been lifted up the highest 
of all privileges and honors, he has trans- 
formed himself into an outcast from his 
father’s house. 
e 

It is hardly strange that those who do 
commit so grave a crime frequently be- 
come bitter and violent enemies of the 
Church that raised them to high estate. 
Martin Luther was the prototype of these: 
he had been a priest and religious, but 
after he broke his vow of celibacy and 
married a nun who did likewise, there was 
nothing too vile for him to say against the 
Church. The same thing often happens 
today. One of the most anti-Catholic pub- 
lications in the United States is The Con- 
verted Catholic, published in New York 
City largely by renegade priests. Bishop 
Noll’s Sunday Visitor Press recently pub- 
lished a little pamphlet entitled “Did They 
Leave or Were They Put Out?” which pre- 
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sents the sordid facts about the chief 
figures engaged in editing The Converted 
Catholic. The magazine was founded about 
80 years ago by an ex-priest, one James 
A. O’Connor, who had been suspended by 
his bishop for continual drunkenness. Its 
present editor is H. L. Lehmann, a native 
of Ireland who came to America some 
time after his ordination and begged to be 
admitted into the diocese of St. Augustine. 
He worked in Florida until 1929, in which 
year he fell in love with a young woman 
of his parish, entered a civil marriage with 
her, and fled with her in the parish auto- 
mobile which he appropriated. 
e 


Some of the other characters on The 
Converted Catholic, as exposed by the 
pamphlet mentioned above, are: 1) Andrew 
Sommese, an Augustinian who graduated 
from Villanova College and studied the- 
ology at the Augustinian seminary. After 
his ordination, but while he was still study- 
ing, he left the seminary without leave 
and turned up at his home in Brooklyn. 
The parish priest there realized that he was 
mentally unbalanced and sent for his 
superiors. He returned to the seminary 
with them and was sent to a good psychi- 
atrist in Philadelphia, who diagnosed his 
trouble as a mental breakdown with poor 
prospects of a cure. He was committed to 
two different mental hospitals, and after 
some improvement was permitted to go 
to his sister’s home in Brooklyn. From 
then on his sister permitted no communi- 
cation with his superiors, and Sommese 
later accepted the pastorate of a Lutheran 
church. He is now married. 2) Annibale 
Malinverni, a native of Italy, ordained 
there, who had been pastor for a time of 
the village of Fesco. He, too, fell in love 
and entered a civil marriage in Italy, and 
then came with his “wife” to the United 
States to join the enemies of the Church. 
3) William Edmond Burke, who had been 
a priest of the diocese of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. Always a problem for his bishop 


because of heavy drinking, clerical impro- 
priety, violent language and failure to pay 
his debts, he disappeared with a woman 
older than himself in 1940 and is said to 
have attempted civil marriage. Many who 
knew him are of the opinion that he was 
mentally unbalanced. He turned up in 
1948 as “field representative” for The Con- 
verted Catholic. 4) Joseph Zacchello, a 
native of Italy who came to the United 
States for the fourth year of theology and 
was ordained in 1939. Always troublesome 
to the pastors for whom he worked, he 
attempted marriage in 1944, and in a short 
time procured a divorce and attempted 
a second marriage. 


e 

The Converted Catholic is sent to nearly 
every member of Congress and to thou- 
sands of Protestant ministers. Its editors 
offer to lecture in places where Catholics 
are not numerous, receiving a warm wel- 
come usually from people who have been 
brought up on lies and misrepresentations 
about the Catholic Church and who are 
eager to hear more. On such occasions they 
gather subscriptions for their magazine. 
Clare Booth Luce has stated that she has 
received copies of The Converted Catholic 
from ministers in every part of the land, 
with the advice that she read it and find 
out “the truth about Romanism.” Obvi- 
ously these ministers accept the wild rant- 
ings of this pitiable batch of renegades as 
a fifth Gospel. 


e 

There is a moral for everybody in this 
exposé. Priests are no exception to the 
general rule laid down by Christ that sal- 
vation is impossible except through humil- 
ity and prayer. In the story of every ex- 
priest you will find the roots of pride. Obe- 
dience to a human superior who holds the 
authority of Christ becomes irksome; 
prayer, through which alone humility can 
be learned and practiced, is neglected; 
comfort is sought in the gratification of 
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man’s strongest urge, that toward inti- 
mate companionship with the other sex; 
and finally, all ties with the Mother 
Church are severed. And because there is 
a gnawing sense of uneasiness and remorse, 
defense mechanisms begin to operate; the 
renegade can make himself appear right 
only if he makes the whole Church appear 
wrong, and so he takes up the hammer of 
calumnious attack. How often the same 
story can be told of the renegade lay 
Catholic: neglect of prayer, pride and re- 
bellion, the open break in some such form 
as divorce and remarriage or a feud with 
a parish priest, and finally, the accusations 
against the whole Church that seem to alle- 
viate the gnawings of the conscience over 


the break that has been made. 
e 

When men like Boyd Barrett come back 
to their Mother and renounce their ma- 
licious writings, there is great cause for re- 
joicing and gratitude to God. And there 
is strong incentive for all to pray for the 
Lehmanns and the O’Connors and the 
Zacchellos,, whose hatred is so thin a 
veneer of self-justification, that they may 
find their way back through the gate of 
the sheep-fold before it is closed against 
them forever by death. And, may the by- 
stander add, incentive to pray for all priests, 
that, as St. Paul feared for himself, “while 
they preach to others they themselves may 
not become castaways.” 


Switched Off 


Father Heenan, a British priest who has done considerable broadcasting on 
the radio, tells this story on himself in Jntegrity: 

Preaching a sermon over B.B.C. in London, he wanted to shock his audi- 
ence into attention by his opening sentence, so he began by saying: 

“He’s going to talk about religion. Switch him off!” 

Continuing his sermon, he had been speaking for about two minutes when 
suddenly the program director rushed up to him and said: 

“You’ve been off the air since your opening phrase.” 








What had happened was that the studio engineers had heard the open- 
ing remark, and taking it as the voice of authority, had plunged the whole 
country into radio silence. 

Father Heenan quotes the incident as a kind of parable on the world’s 
attitude to religion, and indeed there is contained in it much food for thought. 


A Personal Matter 

From the Jrish Digest comes the story of Rooney who was strolling down 
the street one day when he met a friend. With a cheery hello, he slapped the 
man on the back so hard that his teeth rattled, and only then observed that 
he had greeted a complete stranger. 

“I beg pardon,” says Rooney, always the gentleman. “I thought you were 
a friend of mine, Murphy by name.” 

“Suppose I were Murphy,” returned the other. “Do you have to hit me 
so hard?” 

At this Rooney bristles up, as well he might. 

“What do you care,” he says, “how hard I hit Murphy?” 
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Young Apostle 

When St. Jane Frances de Chantal 
was a girl of twelve, a man came to 
visit her father, and after taking din- 
ner with the family, while they all sat 
around the front room, the conversation 
turned upon religion. 

The visitor, who was a self-styled 
skeptic; confessed that he no longer be- 
lieved in many of the truths of reli- 
gion, mentioning specifically the pres- 
ence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

To the surprise of all, the little girl 
approached the man, and spoke up 
very boldly: 

“Sir,” she said, “you must believe 
that Jesus is present in the Holy 
Eucharist, for He Himself said so. Do 
you want to make a liar of Jesus 
Christ?” 

Rather taken aback, the visitor pro- 
ceeded to question the maid, and she 
answered all his questions quite freely 
and openly. Charmed by her frank- 
ness, he offered her some candy. But 
the girl promptly threw the candy into 
the open fireplace, saying as she did 
sO: 

“ Do you see how the fire burns this 
candy? So will all those people burn 
who are not willing to believe the 
words of Our Lord.” 

It is not reported whether or not the 
man was converted, but certainly he 
had much to think about on his jour- 
ney home. 


Obedience 
The story is told of General “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, famous Confederate 


leader, that as a young professor in the 
Lexington Military Academy, he was 
summoned one bitterly cold night to the 
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office of the superintendent. 

Just as he arrived at the office, the 
superintendent was called away for a 
few moments, and asked the young 
soldier to take a chair and wait for his 
return. 

Outside the office the superintendent 
got into a conversation with a friend 
and forgot all about the waiting pro- 
fessor. 

Entering his office next morning, he 
found Jackson sitting bolt upright, 
exactly as he had left him the night 
before. 

Military obedience like that certainly 
sets an example for those who are 
bound to obedience in a spiritual sense. 


Wisdom 

There is hope for the country when 
children are trained as they were in a 
certain school we know of, where the 
good pastor keeps stressing the neces- 
sity of observing the ten command- 
ments, trying to make the boys and 
girls understand it in their hearts as 
well as their heads. 

Recently this pastor, visiting his 
fourth graders, gave them a little quiz, 
and among the questions he asked was 
the following: 

“Tf you could have from God any- 
thing you asked, what favor would you 
ask for right now?” 

The little ones were not primed for 
the question, and yet, to a child, they 
wrote substantially the following 
answer: 

“T would ask that God would make 
me die rather than to commit even 
one mortal sin.” 











Let Time Do It 

One of the arguments that has fre- 
quently been used to halt action against 
race prejudice is this: “We must go 
slowly. Time will work things out to 
the best interest of all. By trying to 
rush things, in overcoming race preju- 
dice, we’ll do more harm than good.” 

This argument has been quite thor- 
oughly blasted by the situation that 
has recently been revealed in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The condition of Negroes 
there has not only not been bettered 
by the passage of time, but has been 
progressively worsened. Those who 
said “Let time do it,” or “We must 
move slowly,” or “Don’t do anything 
drastic,” now find that believers in the 
inferiority of Negroes have done plenty 
of drastic things, to the point where a 
Negro in Washington has been deprived 
of many of the basic rights of Americans. 

There are certain obligations of 
brotherly love that no Christian can 
afford to leave to the passage of time, 
or to put off because “we must work 
slowly toward racial tolerance.” These 
are not questions of political expediency, 
but of “loving one’s neighbor as one- 
self,” for the love of God on which the 
whole law of salvation depends. The 
following are some of the rights of 
Negroes as human beings that all other 
human beings must recognize and do 
something about in whatever manner the 
opportunity is offered to them: 

1. The right to an equal opportunity 
for employment in any field. Here some 
local unions of the A. F. of L. are guilty 
of great injustice, in that they exclude 
Negroes from membership and there- 
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fore from the entire field of employ- 
ment represented by the union. As 
unionism grows, this injustice will grow, 
unless action be taken by those who 
have something to say. 

2. The right to equal opportunity for 
education. It is not “time” that removes 
the bars against Negroes in American 
so-called public and free schools. Time 
only makes the bars stronger and 
thicker. It is courageous human action, 
called rash by the lovers of the status 
quo, that levels such barriers. 

3. The right to vote, as the American 
Constitution and Bill of Rights guar- 
antees to every citizen that right. Who- 
ever expects that time will eventually 
bring about the repeal of poll taxes 
and other discriminating conditions of 
voting that exclude Negroes (and others, 
too, for that matter) need only read 
the speeches and writings of those who 
hold the Negro to be an inferior citi- 
zen. Such men would love to have the 
whole matter left to “time,” which they 
will use to consolidate and spread their 
prejudices. 

4. The right to the free exercise of 
religion, at any time, in any place. Here 
especially there is no room for the 
argument that the opening of churches 
to Negroes must be done slowly and 
gradually. It must be done at once by 
anybody who wants to save his own 
soul by fulfilling the law of love for the 
soul of his neighbor. 


Judging Motives 

The newspaper reporting that was 
done on President Truman’s attitude to- 
ward Governor J. Strom Thurmond 
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during the inauguration parade in Jan- 
uary reveals how dangerous it is for 
men to try to probe the hearts and con- 
sciences of their fellow men. 

Governor Thurmond had denounced 
Truman and run for President on the 
Dixiecrat ticket. The question was: 
Would President Truman forgive him? 
Would he snub him? What feelings 
were in his heart toward the man who 
had tried to knife him? 


Well, a correspondent to Editor and 
Publisher consulted the columns of 
Washington and New York daily 
papers to see what answer would be 
given to these questions. The inter- 
pretations are so various that they offer 
one more proof of the wisdom of the 
Saviour’s command that no man should 
judge his neighbor. This is how the 
papers described the reactions of Presi- 
dent Truman when Governor Thur- 
mond’s car was passing by his review- 
ing stand: 

Washington Star: “There was a chill 
in the air . . . but it was nothing com- 
pared to the chill given South Caro- 
lina’s Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, when 
his car rolled past the reviewing stand. 
(He) got a liberal portion of cold, 
stony silence .. .” 

Washington Times-Herald: “The re- 
ception of Gov. Thurmond of South 
Carolina, however, was somewhat mixed.” 

New York Times: “The basic unity 
of it all was attested when Gov. J. 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
leader of the States Rights movement 
that had bitterly divided the Democra- 
tic party, passed by in review before 
the confirmed leaders.” 


New York Times (a second article) : 
“President Truman .. . was never 
watched more closely than when the 
open car of Gov. J. Strom Thurmond 
neared the reviewing stand. As the 
automobile drove slowly past, the States 


Rights candidate doffed his hat, but 
President Truman happened to be look- 
ing elsewhere at the time.” 


New York Times (a third article) : 
“Governor J. Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina waved cordially as his open 
limousine approached the stand. Presi- 
dent Truman returned the greeting 
amiably.” 


Reflections On Security 

The United States Census Bureau has 
reported, in round numbers, on the dis- 
tribution of income for all American 
families in the year 1947. The break- 
down for the 37 million families in the 
nation was as follows: 


Four million families had a year’s 
income of under $1000. 

Six million had $1000 to $2000. 

Eight million had $2000 to $3000. 

Eight million had $3000 to $4000. 

Four million had $4000 to $5000. 

Three million had $5000 to $6000. 

Three million had $6000 to $10,000. 

One million had $10,000 or more. 

A few mental notes are worth taking 
as one studies these figures. 

1. In 1947, 18 million families, i.e., 
almost one half the families in the na- 
tion, were receiving under $3000 a 
year, at a time when the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was conservatively 
estimating that more than $3000 a year 
was a minimum family annual wage 
according to American standards of 
decent living. 

2. Among those families that totaled 
less than $3000 a year, there were many 
whose wage-earners were being paid 
high hourly or daily rates, but whose 
work was seasonal. Thus in the build- 
ing trades, for example, about whose 
rates much complaint is usually heard, 
there are lay-offs without pay in rainy, 
snowy, and excessively cold weather, to 
say nothing of slack building periods. 
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3. Since 1947 which the statistics 
cover, unemployment has_ gradually 
risen till in February, 1949, there were 
3,000,000 unemployed. It is little 
present comfort to an unemployed work- 
man to be reminded that in 1947 he 
was bracketed in the two or three thou- 
sand a year wage group. 

The whole thing adds up to another 
proof that the most basic need of 
American workingmen is security. This 
requires two things: 1) confidence that 
they will not be suddenly and unex- 
pectedly laid off for long periods of 
time, and 2) the receiving of a living 
wage in terms of annual income, not in 
terms of hourly or weekly rates. 

Unemployment compensation is a 
national effort to give some measure of 
security to workingmen. It would never 
have been necessary if industry itself 
had done its duty of thinking in terms 
of security and annual wages for labor. 
That is still its duty, and the only right 
way of opposing what it calls socialistic 
tendencies and confiscation taxes on the 
part of government. 


Man With a Grudge 

How it is possible for responsible 
newspapers to continue to publish the 
savage and malicious rantings of West- 
brook Pegler is one of the mysteries of 
modern journalism. How it is possible 
for even poorly educated Americans to 
accept him as a valid thinker and com- 
mentator on American economic affairs 
is an equally mysterious thing. 

It used to be said, and we have given 
some qualified expression of approval 
to the proposition in the past, that the 
whiplash of Pegler’s diatribes against 
racketeering in unions served some good 
purpose. A person could write off 90 
percent of his charges against unions as 
expressions of personal spleen, or of the 
self-interest of a high-income and in- 
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vestment-buttressed plutocrat dreading 
the depreciation of his coupons. Then 
one could take the 10 per cent of truth 
in his charges and build on it a sterner 
determination to work for the elimina- 
tion of all abuses from the labor union 
movement. 

But Pegler has outlived even that 
usefulness. Rather, he has outgrown it 
into so massive a prejudice that he can 
only do harm. His current line of uni- 
versal condemnation of the origin, per- 
sonnel, motives, progress and present 
principles of American unions, as well 
as of Popes, bishops, priests, statesmen, 
writers and teachers who have any good 
word to say for unions, makes him a 
menace. He is like a man with a par- 
anoiac fixation, and the fact that he is a 
facile creator of vituperative rhetoric 
should not make monkeys out of news- 
paper editors. That holds whether they 
do or do not append small-type notes 
to his column, to the effect that “the 
views of the columnist do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of the editors.” 

u 


Two News Items 

1. On February 27, 1948, the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate 
Basketball invited Manhattan College 
to participate in its annual champion- 
ship tourney to be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., March 8 to 13. This was an honor 
Manhattan was glad to accept, until it 
learned that the eligibility rules in- 
cluded the following clause: “Colored 
players not allowed.” N.A.I.B. officials 
were notified that unless the ban 
against Negro players were dropped, 
Manhattan College would feel its Catho- 
lic principles were at stake, and would 
not take part in the meet. The officials 
refused to drop the ban, and Man- 
hattan forthwith withdrew its squad. 

2. A correspondent in Dallas, Texas 
sent in the following item to The 
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Colored Harvest which appeared in the 
December, 1948, issue: 

Recently the junior football team of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help School 
here in Dallas challenged the colored 
boys of St. Peter’s school to a football 
game. The encounter took place, and 
St. Peter’s boys won, 12-0. 

The next day the coach of the white 
team telephoned to ask for another 
game. It was to be played on Sunday 
at the local Jesuit grounds. The white 
boys wanted their parents to see the 
game. The contest took place on De- 
cember 5. The final score was 27-0 in 
favor of St. Peter’s. 

At the final gun the white boys went 
into a huddle to cheer for their colored 
opponents. Then the losers shook hands 
with the victors. 

Comment: It sometimes takes a col- 
lege education, it would seem, to de- 
velop that ugly thing called race preju- 
dice. 


The End Of The Road 

A news item which lies before us as 
we write preaches as graphic a sermon 
as one could hope to find on the futility 
of searching after lasting happiness in 
terms of earthly accomplishment. It 
appeared shortly after the recent tragic 
suicide of film-star Carole Landis. 

After commenting on the circum- 
stances of her death, the article lists a 
number of Hollywood celebrities who 
in the past several years ended their 
own lives. Here are a few of the names 
mentioned: 

Lupe Velez ended her life and that 
of her unborn baby in December, 1944; 
like Miss Landis, she died by an over- 
dose of sleeping tablets. 

Herman Bing, once famous for his 
comedy roles, put a bullet into his 
brain in 1948; Karl Dane, another 


famous comedian, killed himself in the 
same way in 1934. 


John Monk Saunders, successful 
screen writer, hanged himself in a 
Florida beach cottage in 1940, three 
months after his divorce. 


Lou Tellegen, one of the screen’s 
“great lovers” in the era of silent pic- 
tures, stabbed himself to death in 1934. 


John Bowers, another celebrated 
matinee idol, drowned himself in 1936. 


The list could be _ considerably 
lengthened, but it will serve to illus- 
trate our point. All of these people 
doubtless tried to justify their act to 
themselves (if they were not com- 
pletely unbalanced) by alleging their 
utter disillusionment with life. A ro- 
mance had soured, fame had suffered an 
eclipse, or they were in financial diffi- 
culties, and since they had made these 
things the stuff and substance of their 
lives, there was literally nothing left 
for them to live for. 


There are literally millions of people 
in our rather frantic civilization who 
are bending every effort in the pursuit 
of the same fool’s gold, who live as 
if the sole reason of life were to get 
rich or famous or to find their perfect 
romance. Only a few will achieve their 
goal of wealth or fame; none will find 
the “perfect romance.” Some, in their 
disillusionment, will join the 16 to 30 
thousand who annually in this country 
commit suicide. The rest will settle 
down into an unhealthy bitterness and 
cynicism. 


What a grinding slavery the religion 
of paganism imposes on its devotees! 
“Seek what you seek, but it is not 
where you seek it!” cried St. Augustine 
to the pagans of his day. Modern 
pagans need desperately to profit by 
the same admonition. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


3. The English Schism (Cont.): 

When Cranmer wrote from Rome 
that he was encountering great difficulty 
in obtaining the divorce for the king, 
Henry recalled him to England. While 
passing through Germany, Cranmer 
married the sister of Osiander. William 
Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
had passed away while these events 
were in progress. The king lost no time 
in conferring his bishopric upon Cran- 
mer, but with the express condition that 
he do for him what the Pope would not 
do, namely, declare the nullity of his 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon. 

Perceiving that the clergy was taking 
up the defense of Catherine, Henry 
determined to intimidate them by the 
false allegation that they had broken 
the English law in preferring the auth- 
ority of the legates of the Pope to his 
own orders. He, consequently, declared 
that all of their goods were subject to 
confiscation. Thomas More, chancellor 
of the kingdom, foreseeing the ruin of 
his country, felt himself obliged to 
resign his office. The king accepted his 
resignation, and replaced him with 
Thomas Audley, a man of mediocre 
ability. 

Pope Clement VII, informed of the 
imminent danger to the kingdom of 
England, because of the blind passion 
of Henry for Anne of Boleyn, attempt- 
ed to restrain the king, and forbade 
him, under pain of excommunication 
to contract another marriage as long 
as the cause of his divorce was pending. 
This measure, however, only achieved 
the opposite effect of exasperating the 
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king the more. Despite the admonition 
and excommunication of the Pope, he 
secretly married Anne Boleyn in the 
month of December 1532. The mar- 
riage took place in the presence of a 
priest named Roland who was made 
to believe that the king had in his pos- 
session an act of concession sent by 
the Pope. 

Through the favor of the new queen, 
Thomas Cromwell was soon raised to 
greater heights: Henry made him a 
count and conferred on him the duties 
of grand Chancellor of the kingdom; 
he named him vicar general in all 
ecclesiastical causes, and associated him 
with Cranmer and the chancellor Audley 
to form his council for the government 
of the kingdom. Henry then set about 
to obtain from the clergy an oath to 
render that obedience to him which 
they had formerly rendered to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, even in spiritual 
matters. By trickery, he obtained this 
oath from John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, who had formerly opposed 
him. Once this column of the clergy 
had fallen the others fell. easily and 
took the oath. Cranmer immediately 
fulfilled his bargain with the king and 
published a decree whereby he obliged 
Henry, in the name of the divine law, 
to separate from queen Catherine, and 
granted him the liberty to marry an- 
other woman. Thereupon Henry solemn- 
ly espoused Anne Boleyn on April 13, 
1533. 

Pope Clement VII now had no other 
recourse but to extreme severity. He 
solemnly declared the marriage of Anne 
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Boleyn to be null, any children to be 
born of this union to be illegitimate, 
and at the same time reestablished 
queen Catherine in her rights as spouse 
and queen. He, moreover, declared 
Henry excommunicated as a rebel to 
the orders of the Holy See. Henry be- 
came even more enraged at this action 
on the part of the Holy See: he for- 
bade, under the gravest penalties, the 
name of queen to be given to Catherine, 
declared his daughter, Mary, to be 
illegitimate, and imprisoned the daugh- 
ter along with the mother. 


Meanwhile, on September 7, just five 
months after the solemn celebration of 
the marriage, Anne Boleyn gave birth 
to Elizabeth. From that day, Henry set 
himself, with greater determination than 
before, to persecute the Catholics. He 
had Bishop Fisher, Thomas More and 
two hundred Franciscans cast into 
prison for their disapproval of the re- 
pudiation of Catherine. At a meeting 
of all the States of the kingdom, held 
on Nov. 3, 1534, he made public a 
decree, which was accepted by the no- 
bility and the clergy of the kingdom, 
and which declared Mary, daughter of 
Catherine, to be excluded from any 
title to succession and conferred it 
upon Elizabeth, daughter of Anne 
Boleyn. At the same time he set at 
naught all power of the Pope over Eng- 
land and Ireland, declaring anyone who 
recognized the primacy of the Pope to 
be a rebel. He arrogated to himself an 
authority superior to that of the Pope 
over the bishops, declared himself to be 
the supreme head of the English 
Church, and that, consequently, all 
tithes and ecclesiastical dues were, in 
the future, to be paid to him. He even 
had the audacity to efface the name of 
the Pope from all the sacred books, and 
to insert into the Litanies these sac- 
rilegious words: “From the tyranny and 


the detestable enormities of the Bishop 
of Rome, deliver us, O Lord.” 


Perceiving that this usurpation of the 
supreme religious authority made him 
an object of detestation to all Catholics 
and even to Luther and Calvin them- 
selves, Henry took up the pen in defense 
of his authority and forced others to do 
likewise. He wished his kinsman, 
Reginald Pole, to do the same. But the 
prelate not only refused, but composed 
a four volume work in refutation of 
Henry. For this courageous action, his 
family was persecuted until it became 
extinct, his mother, father and uncle 
being put to death. In an equally 
tyrranical manner and for the same 
reasons he pursued the religious orders, 
especially the Benedictines, the Fran- 
ciscans and the Brigittines, many of 
whom became martyrs during this per- 
secution. During this time he also per- 
secuted John Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, and Thomas More, both of whom 
were decapitated in 1534. 


Fisher had been created a Cardinal 
by Paul III, and this action of the Pope 
so enraged Henry that he condemned 
the newly created Cardinal to death. 
Tisher was an elderly man and so 
weakened by his sufferings in prison 
that he had need of a cane to support 
himself on his way to the scaffold. But 
when he arrived before the scaffold, 
he threw aside his cane, exclaiming: 
“Come, my feet, perform your duty; 
but a short journey remains to be 
made.” Before presenting his head for 
the fatal blow he entoned the Te Deum 
in thanksgiving for being allowed to 
die for his faith. After the venerable 
prelate had been decapitated, his head 
was placed upon a pike and exposed on 
London Bridge; and it is said that as 
long as it was exposed it remained fresh 
and lifelike. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Albert Paul Schimberg 1885- 


I. Life: 

Albert Paul Schimberg was born in Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, on March 7, 1885. His 
parents were Henry and Josephine Frantz 
Schimberg. The parochial schools of Apple- 
ton gave him his early education. After 
leaving school he worked at various jobs 
for a number of years. During this time 
he served as secretary to a member of the 
House of Representatives and also worked 
on the newspaper in Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 
He entered Marquette and graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Literature in 
1923. For a while he worked with that noble 
venture in a daily Catholic newspaper, the 
Catholic Tribune of Dubuque. A year be- 
fore his graduation Mr. Schimberg joined 
the staff of the Catholic Herald of Milwau- 
kee. When the Catholic Herald merged 
with the Catholic Citizen in 1935, Mr. 
Schimberg remained on the staff of the 
mew paper, the Catholic Herald-Citizen. 
Mr. Schimberg is very active in the work 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul and 
is a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. He resides in Milwaukee, where 
he is still on the editorial staff of the 
diocesan paper. _ 

Il. Writings: 

At the early age of 14 Albert Schimberg 
had his first piece of writing accepted by 
the famous editor of the New World of 
Chicago, Austin J. O’Malley. Since that 
time he has written many articles that 
have appeared in a variety of Catholic 
periodicals. 

His books fall into two classes: transla- 
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tions from the German, and original works. 
His first translations were from the books 
of the famed scholar, Friederich Ritter 
Von Lama. These were books that dealt 
with various aspects of the story of Therese 
Neumann. Mr. Schimberg also translated 
the Mantle of Mercy by Weismantel. He 
turned to writing original works in response 
to a challenge by his publisher. The first 
book was a popular life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, The Larks of Umbria. The Great 
Friend is the story of Frederick Ozanam, 
the founder of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. He has several more projected biogra- 
phies. Mr. Schimberg’s biographies are 
popular ones that utilize the already avail- 
able material. They are always very inter- 
esting and accurate accounts. 
II. Book: 7 
Mr. Schimberg’s latest biography is of 
Therese Neumann. He is well qualified to 
write her life because of his many trans- 
lations of the classic works on her, and 
because of his great personal interest in 
her story. With the death of Von Lama, 
Schimberg decided to present the facts of 
her life and to bring her story through the 
war years. The book is based on authentic 
accounts of scholars, and the narratives 
of American soldiers who visited Konners- 
reuth during the war. All the facts of her 
life are reported in an interesting way. 
Especial attention is given to the medical 
aspects of her stigmata and her total ab- 
stinence from food and drink. This is the 
most complete life of the stigmatist in 
English. 
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APRIL BOOK REVIEWS 


A Priest In Germany 
Priest-Workman in Germany. By Henri 

Perrin, S. J. Translated by Rosemary 

Sheed. 230 pp. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, $2.50. 

When the Germans conscripted French- 
men to slave labor in Germany, chaplains 
were refused permission to accompany 
them. A group of zealous priests resolved 
to go with the men as fellow-workers. For 
that purpose they prepared themselves as 
tradesmen. The present book is the ex- 
periences of one of this group, Father 
Henri Perrin, a young Jesuit. 

The amazing part of his story is not the 
cruelty of the Germans, but the religious 
indifference of the Frenchmen. The gulf 
between the French workingman and the 
Church is almost unbelievable. Many of 
them at best are mere nominal Catholics, 
at worst, anti-clericals and atheists. The 
approach to these men was very difficult 
and, in many cases, almost impossible. With 
the assistance of a small group of militant 
J.O.C. youths, Father Perrin travelled 
from one labor camp to another on week- 
ends. There they tried to instruct and bring 
back to the sacraments these workers. The 
Mass had to be said in the greatest secrecy. 

Finally, Father Perrin was reported and 
captured by the Gestapo. He was accused 
of being a priest and guilty of the crime of 
saying Mass. The questionings never re- 
vealed the incriminating fact that he was 
also a Jesuit! Perhaps the best part of the 
book is the section devoted to the days 
he spent in prison. In preparation for the 
feast of Christmas, Father Perrin made 
the long retreat outlined in the Spiritual 
Exercises. He saw clearly that he was re- 
living the passion of Christ in the prison. 
In the sufferings of others he sees the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body suffering the 
same as the Head had in His own passion. 
Each day of prayer and suffering was of- 
fered for the members of various labor 


camps. These pages of meditation reach a 
high level of religious intensity and literary 
beauty. 

This book is one that will shock com- 
placent Catholics. It will reveal that not 
all is well with the Catholic faith of men 
all over the world. It will stimulate Catho- 
lics in the United States to do something 
positive to reconvert the world to the 
standard of Christ. This is a “must” book 
for all those interested in Catholic Action. 


The Spanish Situation 
Spain and the World of Today. By Rt. 

Rev. Monsignor Arthur H. Ryan, D. D., 

Ph. D. 47 pp. New York: Paulist Press. 

$0.10 paper cover. 

A Catholic is often asked about the posi- 
tion of Spain and of the Church in Spain. 
Usually, he is at a loss as to how to answer 
his questioner. He does not know the facts, 
and even if he does, he does not now how 
to interpret them. The facts and their 
meaning are furnished in this small pam- 
phlet. Its author, Monsignor Ryan, spent 
some time travelling in Spain in 1947. The 
results of his observation and reading are 
found in this booklet. 

He makes the point that the authoritarian 
government of Franco can be judged fairly 
only against the background of the chaos 
of the civil war. It is an intermediate regime 
between the Republican chaos and the well 
ordered rule of a more liberal government. 
Under Franco the liberties of the people 
are restricted, yet they are much better 
off politically and economically than those 
behind the Iron Curtain. The author makes 
the point that the worst critics of Franco 
are the Communists whom he defeated. 
Monsignor Ryan is not blind to the defects 
of the Franco regime. He admits that it 
is too authoritarian, and that there is a 
great danger for the Church if it be 
identified with the Franco government in 
the eyes of the people. Several prominent 
members of the Hierarchy, including the 
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Primate of Spain, have warned of the 
danger of too close a union between the 
Church and the present form of govern- 
ment. 

This is a well balanced account of pres- 
ent day Spain. It dispels many of the 
American illusions about Spain and also 
points out the weak spots in the system. 
Americans would profit by reading these 
reflections of the Irish priest. 


A Notre Dame Personality 

Colonel Hoynes of Notre Dame. By Thomas 

A. Lahey, CS.C. 92 pp. Notre Dame: 

Ave Maria Press. $1.50 paper cover. 

Every university has its own personal life. 
The buildings and the campus are merely 
the framework within which a definite 
spirit is molded. The greatest molders of 
this spirit are the professors. One of the 
great teachers and “characters” at Notre 
Dame was Colonel Hoynes. One of his 
former pupils and associates, Father Lahey, 
has written this short sketch of his life 
and personality. 


An Irish emigrant, private Hoynes fought 
in the Civil War. His constant, authorita- 
tive reminiscences about this war later 
earned him the honorary title of Colonel. 
From 1884 until 1918 he was Dean of the 
Law school. On his retirement he was made 
Dean Emeritus—a position he held until 
his death in 1933. A saintly man, the 
Colonel had the human foible of a great 
vanity that led to considerable pomposity 
of speech, and he made himself the subject 
of many witticisms from the students and 
the professors. At his usual courtly en- 
trances to the refectory and the football 
stadium he was always ready to respond to 
applause with a Chesterfieldian bow. His 
classic use of verbiage was in reporting 
a fall down the steps of Sorin Hall. “I was 
precipitated from the upper platform to 
the nethermost landing, persevering in 
the entire descent, however, and retaining 
an upright position right down to the con- 
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clusion of the situation.” 

Father Lahey has presented a very inter- 
esting sketch of Colonel Hoynes, who has 
become a legend at Notre Dame. Old 
graduates will find that this portrait will 
recall to them other stories not reported 
here. Other readers will have a few pleas- 
ant moments in becoming acquainted with 
Colonel Hoynes. 


New English Missal 
St. Mary. My Everyday Missal and 

Heritage. By Abbot Patrick M. O’Brien, 

O.S.B. 4x6%. 1882 pp. New York: Ben- 

ziger Brother. $4.00 - $15.00. 

This book is a rather complete compen- 
dium of Liturgical worship, Catholic doc- 
trine, and American Catholic history. It 
follows the usual format of the daily mis- 
sal. The ordinary of the Mass is in Latin 
and English; directions for the use of the 
missal are given; and references back to the 
ordinary are found in the Masses for the 
day. One of the unusual features is the ad- 
dition of facts about Catholic history in 
the United States. The time, place and 
celebrant of the first Mass in each of the 
States is given. This missal is a very prac- 
tical one that will increase devotion to 
daily Mass. 


Character Portraits 
As Others See Us. By Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 

117 pp. St. Meinrad’s: The Grail Press. 

$1.25. 

Here is another little book from the 
prolific pen of Father Brenner. The present 
volume treats of personality traits that 
make for better social living. The short 
chapters outline the small virtues that are 
so important for living with others. Defer- 
ence, thankfulness, politeness, courtesy, 
culture, concord and caution are some of 
the points treated in the book. The author 
has given us a brief treatise on Christian 
etiquette that should interest and benefit 
readers. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published at the University of Scranton. 
I. Suitable for family reading: Ye Gods—Willock 
Joan of Arc—Anderson 
The City and the Cathedral—Ander- 
son 
The Best of Times—Bemelmans 
New Dawn in Japan—Briggs 
The Seven Miracles of Gubbio— 


II. Suitable for Adults Only: 
A. Because style and contents are too 
advanced for adolescents: 
The Un-Marxian Socialist—Lubac 
The Rape of Poland—Mikolajczyk 
The Struggle behind the Iron Cur- 


Bruckberger : 
Soviet Russia and the Far East— a 
. The Man Who Invented Sin — 
re O’Faolain 
New Irish Poets—Devin-Garrity 
Murtit-Bohkerty Black Odyssey—Ottley 


The Hearth and the Eagle—Seton 


Crusade in Europe—Eisenhower The Universe and Dr. Finstein— 


My Glorious Brothers—Fast 


The War We Lost—Fotich ~_ ' 

a High Towers—Costain 
God’s Underground—Palmer The Road to R " No 
The Faith Makes Sense—Heenan ee ee si i 


The Tax Dodgers—Irey casings - een : 

; : i P B. Because of immoral incidents which 
Elizabeth, Captive Princess—Jrwin : . 

: do not invalidate the book as a 
Bride of Fortune—Kane huis 
You Can Change the World—Keller Thy Tecsventn Tiee~-Biitas 
Dinner at Antoine’s—Keyes , 
Information Please Almanac—Kter- deniggene dele andiitecsienaty: 

aie Shake Well Before Using—Cerf 


It Gives Me Great Pleasure—Kim- 7 Ree een 


Mary Wakefield—De La Roche 

— The Grand Design—Dos Passo 

The Mass in Slow Motion—Knoz a ai ee h er om eo 
The Old Testament—Knoz a eee 


An Affair of State—Frank 


The Meek Shall Inherit—Kossak Wine of Satan —Gay 


The Priest and the Proletariat— 


Cheaper by the Dozen—Gilbreth 
are Hound-Dog Man—Gi 
Henry David Thoreau—Krutch nae ng on — 
; The Moon is Mine—Goertz 
The City and the Tsar--Lamb 3 
é : Elephant and Castle—Hutchinson 
Chinatown Family—Lin Yutang # , 
The Walled City—Hualey 
About Boston—McCord 
: The Penal Colony—Kafka 
Late Have I Loved Thee—Mannin Seuttinis Chamettbiie 
Birthday Party—Milne : 


The Fire Balloon—M oore 


Edwin Arlington Robinson—Neff Wins, Wesson and Getig~ Reve 


The Happy Grotto—Oursler 


The Tag's Weidie~Quses Larks in the Popcorn—Smith 
Kissing Kin—Thane 

What Is Man—Ramuz Sweet and Sour—Wechsber, 

The Guest-Room Book—Sheed y 


ilk ar —Whit 

Roosevelt and Hopkins—Sherwood a arene a 

; : China: the Land and the People— 
Americans from Japan—Smith Winfield 
Coral and Brass—Smith 
Transformation in Christ—Von Hil- III. Unsuitable for Any Class of Readers: 

debrand Castle in the Swamp—Marshall 

Saint Peter the Apostle—Walsh An Act of Love—Wolfert 
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A lawyer was questioning a farmer 
about the truthfulness of a neighbor. 

“Wal,” said the farmer, “I wouldn’t 
exactly say he was a liar, but I tell ye, 
when it comes time to feed his hogs, he 
has to git somebody else to call ’em for 
him.” 

e 

There was a great commotion at Holly- 
wood and Vine. A well-dressed man was 
running down the street shouting, “No 
NO NO; I don’t like it. No, no, NO!” 
over and over again. 

Finally a policeman came up and said, 
“Here, here, what’s going on?” 

“It’s all right, officer,’ said the man. 
“I’m a Yes-man on a holiday!” 

e 

“Ruth,” moaned her long-suffering hus- 
band, “you promised you wouldn’t buy a 
new dress. What made you do it?” 

“Dear,” replied the modern Eve, “the 
devil tempted me.” 

“Why didn’t you say ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan’?” the poor man inquired. 

“T did,” the little woman replied sweetly, 
“and then he whispered over my shoulder, 
‘My dear, it fits you just beautifully in 
the back’.” 

e 

Mike was smiling all over his face. 

“I’ve a dandy job now, Pat,” he told his 
friend. 

“Who is it ye work for, Mike ” asked 
Pat. 

“Casey’s the contractors,” said his friend. 

“What is it ye’re doin’?” asked the 
other. 

“Diggin’ a well,” replied Mike, with an 
artful wink. “I’ve dug down so far now 
that th’ boss can’t see if I’m workin’ or 
not.” 
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Lucid Iutervals 


A worldly-wise waitress in a new Hous- 
ton (Tex.) cafe thought she had heard 
everything until a lanky cowboy asked 
for a drink of water. “I’m sorry, but we 
can’t serve water yet,’ she said. “The 
health department says there’s bacteria 
in it.” 

The cowboy, who was chewing on a plug 
of Old Mule, found it necessary at this 
point to head for the door, where he show- 
ered the outside with tobacco juice. 

Then he ambled back to the cafe coun- 
ter and asked: “How big are they?” 


e 
Two gobs were swabbing the deck. One 
turned to the other and said, “Where’s the 
soap?” The other said, “Sure does.” 
These were not the same two sailors 
who met during a storm on B deck. 
“Where’s the mizzenmast?” said the first. 
“J dunno,” said the second. “How long 
’as she been mizzen?” 


® 
A customer in a Boston animal store 


was contemplating the purchase of a par- 
rot, which, so far, had evinced no sign of 
life other than to cock a malevolent eye 
at her. Finally, she asked, “Does he talk?” 

The salesman looked embarrassed. “Yes, 
ma’am, he talks, but he doesn’t wish to be 
quoted.” 

@ 

Employer (to applicant for position of 
secretary)—“I hope you realize the impor- 
tance of punctuation.” 

Applicant—“Oh, yes. I always get to work 
on time.” 


Visitor: “What make is your nephew’s 
new car?” 

Old Lady (rather vague about such 
things)—“I think I heard him say it was 
a wow.” 
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UNEQUALLED BOOK BUY: 


The works of few major authors, Catholic or non-Catholic, 
are offered at so low a price as the following volumes of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori. Comprising his greatest ascetical output, these 
books should be in every library that pretends at all to have the 
selected best Catholic writing, whether it be that of a school, com- 


munity, or private individual. 


These volumes are bound uniformly, and despite the low in- 


dividual cost, any eight of them may be had for $10.00. 


ASCETICAL WORKS OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 505 pgs. $1.50 
PASSION AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST, 479 pgs. $1.50 


THE INCARNATION AND INFANCY OF CHRIST, 


465 pgs. $1.50 
GREAT MEANS OF SALVATION AND OF PERFEC- 

TION, 509 pgs. $1.50 
PREPARATION FOR DEATH, 476 pgs. $1.50 


WAY OF SALVATION AND PERFECTION, 510 pgs. $1.50 


THE GLORIES OF MARY, 703 pgs. $2.00 
THE TRUE SPOUSE OF CHRIST, 728 pgs. $2.00 
DIGNITY AND DUTIES OF PRIEST $1.50 


Order from 
THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 
LIGUORI, MISSOURI 
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